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9 
We Won t pay commissions to advertising mana- 


ers, clerks, or other employees. Our lowest prices, 
| I 


and best services are given to our clients. 


9 
We Won't wine, dine, take to the theatre, or treat 


anybody for the sake of securing an order. When we 
cannot get business on business principles we do 
without it. 


We Won’ t do business at a loss, or even at cost. 


‘We render the best service, are entitled to a fair profit 


and insist on having it. 


We Won’ t handle lottery, secret disease, or other 


“snide” advertising. We never have and won’t begin 


now. 


9 
We Won t recommend a paper simply because 


that paper makes us a special rate, or throws business 
in our way. 

There are more “‘ won’ts” in our creed, but these will indicate the principles 
which prompt them all. 


We invite correspondence from all advertisers to whom these principles com- 
mend us. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 


Times Building. PHILADELPHIA, 
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An Advertisement’s Life 


Letters like the subjoined tell our story better 
than any personal words: 


CincinnaTI, O., August 7, 1890. 


Lapies’ Home JourNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: 

We had a sinall four-line advertisement in the Lap1Es’ 
Home Journat last year that did not appear later than the 
December number, which was issued about the middle of 
November. We are hearing all the time from this adver- 
tisement, although nearly a year has elapsed since the adver- 
tisement last appeared. The fact that we received an order 
yesterday with the advertisement pinned on the letter con- 
taining the order, has moved us to acknowledge the value of 
your Journal. Mr. Percy Procter, our advertising agent, 
will place a large amount of advertising for us this fall, and 
he intends to take at least one thousand lines, to be used up 
in one year, in the Lapres’ Home JouRNAL. 

Very respectfully, 
THE REYNOLDS M’F’G CO. 
per P. 


Such a statement is in the truest sense 


PROOF ABSOLUTE AND POSITIVE. 





CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE New Y¢« 


Vol. III. 


“MATTERS OF OPINION.” 


Be honest in your statements 

Don’t buy the public for a 
always. 

Advertisements 
every hour.” 

Advertising is the art of attracting 
attention, and the science of creating 
trade thereby. 

Oh, yes, anybody can write an ad- 
vertisement, but it takes gumption of a 
select sort to know how wof to write 
Nothing but a long and varied 
experience teaches this art. 

It requires an entirely different lens 
of observation to study the necessities 
of local advertisement writing, and 
strike therein the popular taste, than it 
does to learn how to stimulate desire 
and cater to it, in brief space, for the 
general, round-the-world advertiser. 

[he real good advertisement is like 
manna—fresh, sweet, trustworthy— 
meat for the consumer, and satisfac- 
tion to the dealer. 

Advertisers soon get a ‘‘ character.” 
If they habitually overdraw on public 
credulity, down goes their credit ; and 
it goes down beyond the power of 
resurrection! The temptations of the 
‘*bargain”’ business ruin many a com- 
mercial character. Do better than you 
promise in your advertisements and 
you will win great gains. 

Chere is no law of advertising. 

There is no known, ‘‘ dead certain” 
royal road to success in an advertise- 
ment. Sometimes the ‘‘stunner”’ fails 
and the ‘‘ unexpected ”’ wins wonderful 
returns. 

The man who knows-it-all about 
advertising is the ‘‘ ignoramus asinus.” 

To-day, to-night, in this jumping 
age, | know what not and how not to 
advertise. To-morrow morning, unless 


fc ” | 


should be ‘‘ fresh 


one, 


I carefully study all the conditions 
anew and rearrange my ideas accord- 
ingly, I will be a dunce.- No depart- 
ment of business life is so subject to 
new ideas and eternal changes as the 
advertising. 
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Now that lottery advertisements are 
tabooed by the Government, who will 
devise some equitable method of 
cluding the thousand-and-one fraudu- 
lent, deceptive, evasive, cleverly-put 
‘* free” business from newspaper col- 
umns? One such advertisement in a 
paper discredits every reputable adver- 
tisement and, to that extent, defrauds 
advertising of its legitimate share of 
the current profits of honorable com- 
merce. Is there any better way to 
crush out’ the fraudulent advertiser 
than for reputable advertisers and re- 
sponsible advertising agents to refuse 
transact business with publishers 
who accept advertisements of prima 


ex 


to 


facie fraudulent intent and character? 


It is a difficult matter to draw the line 
justly, but would not a conscientious 
attempt soon develop facts which would 
render the task an easy one? The 
winter readers of the country districts 
are yearly swindled out of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars by ‘‘sharps in 
advertising.”” It is a shame, a dis- 
credit and a demoralization of legiti- 
mate business. Is not the remedy in 
the hands of the honest advertiser, as 
indicated herein? If so, it cannot be 
applied too soon 


he advertiser is entitled to know 
exactly what circulation, as well as 
what space, he is buying of a pub- 


lisher. 

In the matter of measuring the space 
taken by an advertisement—if the ad- 
vertisement is placed uniformly like all 
others in the form—the publisher is 
entitled to charge from rule to rule 

Personal preference is decidedly 
against advertising matter disguised in 
the style of its get-up and set-up as 
regular reading. ‘‘ They are very 
clever and cleverly put together,” said 
George W. Childs to me, commenting 
on a certain set of ‘‘ reading 
tisements,” ‘‘ and I have often been 
‘caught’ by them, and so has my 
friend D 1. They annoy him, but 
they amuse a ee, ie, 


me, 
plied; ‘‘and when you need it you 


adver- 
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—- 
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will perhaps recall the article they 
advertised to your ‘amusement’ and 
to your friend’s annoyance,’”’ And that 
is the oniy argument that can be ad- 
vanced intheirfavor. It seems evident 
that better results can be secured in the 
long run by using half the space in good 
legitimate displayed advertisements. If 
reading notices are employed, let them 
be classified boldly and distinctively as 
such. In the name of legitimacy in 
business, let the ‘‘imitation reading 
article” find rest in pieces in the waste- 
basket of refuse matter. The adver- 
tiser who spends his money for such 
an advertisement, and which is in any 
respect classified as such, puts most of 
his money into a ‘“‘lime hole.” His 
experience discredits the full value of 
legitimate advertising. He pays $10 
for an effect that he does not get, 
and that he might secure by well-writ- 
ten and well-set display advertisements 
for $2.50. It does not pay to fool the 
public ! Gro, W. ELLiorr. 


anal 
STRAY SHOTS. 





Since Sampson went out with his 
well-known weapon and slew the 
thirty of the Philistines, the same im- 
plement of destruction has been ac- 
tively used by advertising men of all 
sorts and conditions. I have wrought 
no small slaughter with it myself, but 
never in my short pilgrimage on earth 
have I seen it used with such sudden 
and telling effect as by Mr. Childers, 
when he lately addressed the Missouri 
Press Association, and laid before them 
the comparative figures paid by so- 
called ‘* foreign” advertisers to the 
Missouri country papers. a 

The cloud seems now ‘‘ no larger 
than a man’s hand ”—biblical illustra- 
tions being in order—but the storm 
which is likely to roll up and burst 
forth over this exposure of the systems 
of country papers and of the compara- 
tive rates paid by various advertisers 
will probably deluge the whole adver- 
tising field. While I conversed with 
a well-known advertising agent of the 
West I touched upon the enterprise of 
PRINTERS’ INK in so promptly repro- 
ducing the matter. The discrepancy 
in prices paid struck him forcibly. 
““How do you account for it, Mr. 
Ward?” he asked. ‘‘Is there no col- 
lusion or bribery in such matters?” 
“*For Heaven's sake,” I exclaimed, 
**don’t come so near the powder mag- 


azine with your cigar; you will blow 
us all up! You are touching on 
dangerous ground. ‘There are reasons 
for all things, but it does not always 
pay to investigate too closely. Joking 
aside,” I continued, ‘‘there may be 
bribery, but it is rare. Ignorance is 
more general, conceit still far more 
general. Few men can be bought with 
clear money in the hand, while many 
are misled by their assumption of 
knowledge in a field of which they 
know but little, and the great majority 
are open to the flattery which increases 
their conceit and leads them into a false 
belief that the contracts which they 
are making are highly creditable to 
their common sense and business ex- 
perience. Nor is this all. Since the 
day when Esau was caught with a mess 
of pottage, bribery has not been con- 
fined to ready cash. I lately recorded 
in writing to PRINTERS’ INK a case 
where a principal, and a millianaire at 
that, paid $1,500 more for a contract 
than I did, and the man who took it 
attributed his success to a dinner at 
the club. If principals themselves are 
so susceptible to the gentle insinuations 
of a dinner at the club and of a few 
social introductions, what is to be ex- 
pected from poor-salaried men totally 
unaccustomed to such grand opportu- 
nities and introductions?”  Flattery 
and bribery are close of kin, and they 
both work with equal effect on the 
placing of an advertisement with a 
man who is weak in the upper story. 
* * * ” 


But there will be a monkey-and-a- 
parrot time over this exposure. I ex- 
tend my distinguished consideration to 
the mourners at this funeral—the man 
who paid “‘ princely prices ”"—the gen- 
tlemen who ‘pay slightly more” for 
their space than smadler houses—in 
fact, the whole circle comes in for my 
fullest sympathy. Imagine the scene : 
When it dawns upon the officers or 
directors of a large advertising concern 
that the snug sum of $25,000 per an- 
num is being paid out in excess of 
what other people pay for the same 
space; when a clear loss of $25,000 
confronts their astonished optics ; im- 
agine the scene as they file into the 
private office where one of their num- 
ber dispenses the advertising, and they 
close the door for & private conference ! 

* - - . 


This is half comedy and half tragedy. 
Highly amusing to note how some 
country editors charge the stranger $1 
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a month without regard to the quantity 
of space occupied, and trade advertis 
for printers’ materials at $2 an inch, 
while they require $4 an inch from 
cash-paying agencies; this is comic, 
indeed. But the tragic side brings 
forcibly before us the poor Jew who 
cried so energetically, ‘* My ducats an 
my daughter! Where are the ducats 


—the dollars that are gone ? Mourn, ye 


ing 
ny 


editors, over space sold at ruinous prices! 

Weep, ye advertisers, over thousands 

upon thousands wasted through the 

conceit or the ignorance of your agents! 
* * : 


Where are the auxiliaries in this dis- 
turbance of the waters? Mr. Childers 
tells the members of the Missouri Press 
\ssociation that if they obtain an esti- 
nate for what a patent outside would 
cost without the advertisements, that 
they can tell just what their auxiliary 
house is making ‘‘in clean, cold cash 
out of their papers.” This will be 
gratifying news to both parties; but 
where are the auxiliary men? Esti- 
mating, doubtless, the lower rates 
which are quoted by the newspaper 
proprietors, and learning at last why 
they cannot obtain business at remun- 
erative rates. Where are the advertis- 
ing agencies in this general chaos? 
Hastening to solicit the future favors 
of the collected mourners at this fun- 
eral; prepared to prove that their 
commissions amount to nothing ir 
omparison with the waste which their 
personal advertising agents have made 
in contracting separately with the pa- 
pers ; wondering, no doubt, at the su- 
perior space-purchasing powers which 
printers’ material has over cash. Ready 
to prove to country editors that the 
best rates are obtained from cash-pay- 
ng agencies. Where are the editors 


themselves? Conscious at last of the 
leak which has prevented them from 
making a profit in the past. Aware at 
last of the higher prices which are 
paid to their competitors for equivalent 
space. Ready to advance their rates 
to the highest figures, and to abandon 
the dollar-per-month principle. 

* * * x * 








Small accidents often precipitate 
great revolutions. Countless changes 
must occur as the result of this unex- 
pected exposure. I have long thought 
of issuing a book entitled, as Horace 
Greelev’s was, “‘ What I Know About 
Advertising.” This seems an oppor- 
tune time. Who wants a copy? 
ARTEMAS WARD. 


AN APPROPXAIATE DESIGN, 





The accompanying design is taken 
from the newspaper advertisements of 
the well-known Chicago music house 
of Lyon & Healy, and is distinguished 
for being at once clever, attractive and 
appropriate to the line of business ad- 
vertised, 





It will be observed that this drawing 
combines the regular signature of the 
house with a representation of mando- 
lin, a class of instruments largely dealt 
in by the advertisers. Thus the de- 
sign, which was invented by Mr. W. D. 
Byrne, advertising manager for Lyon 
& Healy, possesses a peculiar sug- 
gestiveness when used for advertising 
purposes. 

o 


{DVERTISING METHODS. 


A number of publications are de- 
voting much attention to successful and 
unsuccessful advertising methods and 
the elements which enter into them. 
In these days of the multiplicity of 
journals representing almost every 
calling and entering nearly every 
household, it is becoming an impor- 
tant and varied question to those 
wishing to place their wares before 
the public and more particularly di- 
rectly before the consumer, without 
loss of time and money. So much 
depends upon the proper mode of 
doing this that it is common to 
hear or to read that Mr, A. or Mr. B. 
are ‘‘self-made”’ men through the 
judicious use of advertising. The great 
desire to reach the public with an- 
nouncements of wares and the many 
means from which to choose, nave 
given rise to a new occupation, that of 
the professional writer of advertise- 
ments and the judicious placer of them. 
This occupation is becoming much of 
a science and numbers of bright news- 
paper writers are turning their attention 
to it, but as yet the occupation is still 
in its infancy and much may be ex- 
pected of it. So general has become 
the interest in it already that several 
journals are devotiny considerable space 
to the subject, and one weekly can 
boast of being devoted entirely to its 
interests.—.4 rtist P+inter. 
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QUEER “ADS.” Horrman's © Sick Headache. é 


In this week’s group of curious and | Horrman's UJ neuraigic Headye 
attractive advertisements, it may be ne-| Horrman's FR Alcoholic Headae 
cessary to make some explanation of 
the two printed in German which are| HOFFMAN'S EE Moateone trom. 
put out by a Brooklyn dealer in wines. 
These two cards appeared in the Ger- 
man edition of Puck in the lower corner | ————— —_——_—— — . 
of successive pages and immediately 
backing each other. Thus is the old 
proverb referred to in the verses that | 
‘* every thing has two sides ”’ illustrated 
ina practical manner, 


Altdewtlihe Wein - Stube, 
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Gottfried Westernacher, 


907 BROADWAY, 
tear Myrtic Ave. Elevated R.R. Station, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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And they 
lived happily 
ever after. 

The ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh’’ Lamp 
: is the cause 
of a great deal of happiness. 
The comfort of ‘having one 
easy to care for, one that 
never bothers, or smells bad. 

Will send you a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PiTTsBURGH Brass Co, 


ee “THIS MAN 


—Has & dose of— 


PRINTER’S INK 


In Hi# Eye 
Webire a fa this 
‘ bir space wepopes 


Ae > 4 inter fer for puting 

M the ink strikes LOOKING FOR FIRST-CLASS HELP. 
oar eye we o have accomplished 
our object. 


er’s tok w we get into your eye the better our bue | Your advertisement if put in the World 
' Ry 24 pnell ba gs doy will attract the attention of thousands of 
' oura trad ladi 

' Dieyeles. We are offering bargains in | ene ee See for you the choice of 
ain our big You are wanted at Pp 

























































; Ten cents will pay for a 2-line “ Situation 
: Callin’s Wide-Awake Jewels Music lore | Wanted” “Want” on. either ‘Monday. or 
' World’ * - , 

' WINSTED. CONN, Saturday, the Wor/d’s half-rate situation 






days. 
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LONDONERS AS ADVER- 
TISERS. 

London business firms and English 
manufacturers and shopkeepers are 
the greatest advertisers in the world, 
Where a Frenchman spends a franc 
and an American a dollar an English 
house, with corresponding business and 
capital, will spend from five to ten dol- 
lars. They advertise everywhere—on 
and in everything, so to speak, except 
in the cars, or ‘‘ carriages,” as they 
call them, of the steam railways of the 
great trunk lines. ‘The stations of the 
underground railway are almost cov- 
ered with advertising signs, and the 
outside of London omnibuses is so 
patched with them that you have great 
difficulty in finding out to what line 
they belong or what is their destina- 
tion. They tell of a Frenchman in 
London who said that he *‘ had driven 
to every place named on the omnibuses 
but to ‘ Pears’ Soap!’” This corre- 
sponds with that much older joke of 
the Cockney in Paris who wanted to 
ride to the Bastile. He thought it 
strange that all the omnibuses on the 
road to the Bastile were going to 
** Complet.”’ 

The firm owning and conducting 
the great business known as “‘ Pears’ 
Soap” is composed of a Mr. Pears, 
grandson of the original Pears, who 
founded the business over a hundred 
years ago, and Mr. Thomas J. Bar- 
ratt. ‘lhe former devotes his whole 
time to the supervision of the manu- 
factory, situated not far from London, 
and the latter, a fine-looking man now 
in middle life, is the clever. business 
manager, whose headquarters are in 
Oxford street, London, and from 
whose brain emanate all those in- 
genious devices in advertising Pears’ 
soap which have made it a household 
word in nearly all parts of the civilized 
world. It is said that a larger quan- 
tity of Pears’ soap is now used in a 
small New England town than was sold 
in all London a century ago; and all 
this success everybody admits is owing 
to the bold and strikingly liberal style 
of advertising adopted by Mr. Barratt. 

In a pleasant chat [ had in London 
with this man of remarkable business 
talent, the conversation turned on the 
business habits and hours of mer- 
chants, professional men, shoppers, 
clerks, etc. 

I contended that Americans work 
harder than English people do. ‘* All 


imagination, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Barratt, in a polite but decided tone. 
‘You make more fuss and _ bluster 
while you are at it, but you accomplish 
no more, nay, less, than we do. I 
have an opportunity of knowing and 
judging, for we have a branch house in 
New York. Our clerks there slap the 
books about and make much noise and 
confusion, and in summer time divest 
themselves of coat and waistcoat, which 
gives them more the appearance of day 
laborers than cashiers and bookkeepers, 
but at the end of the day these per- 
spiring, o’erbusy young men will have 
accomplished no more than these coat- 
ed, quiet young fellows you see about 
you who seem to take things so easy.” 

Continued Mr. Barratt: ‘*It isn't 
your fussy, excited, complaining man 
who works the hardest ; he talks and 
thinks more about it, I grant you, but 
it is your quiet, orderly, systematic, 
cool writer or accountant who does 
most in a given number of hours, 
There is something in the atmosphere 
in America,”’ Mr. Barratt remarked, 

‘that gives you more spirit and dash, 
and you do things more hurriedly than 
we do, but not necessarily quicker. I 
get into the habit myself when I’m over 
there, and I walk and work faster than 
is my wont here, but I do not accom- 
plish more in a given time. I assure 
you there’s nothing in it.” 

Mr. Barratt went on to make good 
his assertions by statistics and figures, 
comparing the number of people, the 
amount of exports and imports, etc., of 
both countries, and he made it clear 
that ‘‘slow, plodding Englishmen” ac- 
complish more in the way of commerce, 
business and profits than the same 
number of people do in America. 

I came away muttering to myself 
‘* Great is Pears’ soap, and Barratt is 
its prophet."—A/. P., in the Home 


Journal. 


DuRING the session of the Missouri 
Editorial Association, recently held at 
Hannibal, a merchant of that city dis- 
played in his windows copies of all the 
local papers, above which he had hung 
a neatly lettered placard bearing this 
inscription : ‘* We owe our success to 
printers’ ink.” It attracted much and 
deserved attention.—Printers Album. 

——s 

NOTHING is sold without pushing, 
unless it has a monopoly. No two 
articles can be pushed in exactly the 
same way.—H. B. King & Bro, 
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FAVORING THE SMALL 
ADVERTISER. 





Before us lies an advertising schedule, 
where the rates are placed at $1.00 
for the insertion of one square (one 
inch) one time ; one column, one year, 
$100. As the columns of the paper 
are twenty-three inches long, the latter 
rate would make the column advertise- 
ment cost a little less than 8% cents 
per inch for each insertion. Isn't this 
too large a discount ? 

This plan of making such sweeping 
discounts on advertising originated 
many years ago, when advertising, like 
kissing, went by favor; when it was 
expected that the long advertisements 
would be kept standing through the 
year, thus saving the cost of composi- 
tion of that much matter. ‘The conse- 
quence was and is that the advertising 
columns of country newspapers were 
and areas flat, stale and unprofitable as 
a sucked-out and dried-up orange. 

We would like to call the attention 
of country publishers to the practice of 
the city dailies. The discounts on long 
contracts for advertising do not exceed 
forty per cent, and in most cases are 
not over twenty or twenty-five per cent ; 
and these discounts are made upon 
small as well as upon large advertise- 
ments. In all cases the advertiser is 
at liberty to change his advertising at 
will—daily if he chooses. The cost 
of composition is seldom looked at. 
With most of the journals, encourage- 
ment is given to the small advertisers— 
‘* Wants,” *‘ For Sales,” ‘‘ To Rents,’ 
etc.—even to the extent of publishing 
special classes of them gratis. The 
consequence is that the advertising col- 
umns of our dailies are as fresh and in 
teresting as the reading-matter depart- 
ments ; and thousands of copies of the 
Chicago 7ribune, Herald and News 
are sold each day to people who pur- 
chase the papers solely for the purpose 
of getting the advertisements. 

To our notion, the advertisements in 
a newspaper should be as much news 
as any other portion. They should be 
‘‘a map of busy life, its fluctuations 
and its vast concerns.” It is an im- 

sition upon the reader and an in- 
jury to all advertisers to have placed 
before them day after day and week 
after week long stereotyped announce- 
ments, which the reader, after looking 
at them a few times, passes by in con- 
tempt, and is thereby lead to skip all 
the advertisements. 


The present system is, we think, 
radically wrong, and certainly unwise. 
Go into the average country office and 
you will find the patent medicine man 
getting his advertising at 8% cents or 
less an inch per insertion, while the 
milliner across the way, if she wishes 
to announce her new goods in a modest 
two-inch advertisement, must pay $1.50 
or $1.75 for it. If she could obtain 
the same space for 75 cents or $1, she 
would be disposed to advertise not only 
once, but twice, thrice, or perhaps 
nearly all the time. The village black- 
smith might be willing to try his hand 
at the same thing if he were not ap- 
palled at the thought of paying $1 for a 
little notice occupying only an inch. 
On this subject let us quote from a 
publisher of a hundred years ago— 
Daniel Stuart, who, in 1795, became 
proprietor of the London (Eng.) J/orn- 
ing Post: 

I encouraged the small miscellaneous adver- 
tisements in the front page, preferring them 
to any others, upon the rule that the more 
numerous the customers the more independent 
and permanent the custom. Besides, numerous 
and various advertisements interest numerous 
and various readers, looking out for employ- 
ment, servants, sales and purchases, etc. Ad- 
vertisements act and react. They attract 
readers, promote circulation, and circula- 
tion attracts advertisements. * 

The booksellers and others crowded to - 
Morning Post, when its circulation and 
character raised it above all its competitors. 
Each was desirous of having his cloud of 
advertisements inserted at once in the front 
page. I would not drive away the short mis- 
cellaneous advertisements by allowing space 
to be monopolized by any class, When a 
very long advertisement of a column or two 
came, I charged enormously high, that it 


: might be taken away without the parties being 


able to say it was refused admission, 

There is the rule: ‘‘ The more nu- 
merous the customers the more inde- 
pendent and permanent the custom.” 
This was once exemplified in the ex- 
perience of a Chicago newspaper. The 
real estate men thought they were paying 
the 7ribune more than they ought (12 
cents per line). In solemn conclave, 
they resolved that they would do so no 
longer. They asked for bids from the 
publishers for this class of advertising. 
One paper agreed to do it for four 
cents perline. The late Alfred Cowles, 
then secretary of the Tribune Com- 
pany, replied tothe query: ‘‘ We prob- 
ably shall not increase our advertising 
rates at present.” For two or three 
Sundays the /7idune had but little of 
this one class of advertising ; but hav- 
ing all the ‘*‘ Wants,” ‘* Business 
Chances,” etc., it could afford to laugh 
at the futile efforts of one class of men to 
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control its advertising rates, and within 
one month the real estate men were 
glad to return to it, and now pay nearly 
double the former rates. 

The country publisher, if he would 
be successful, should cultivate and en- 
courage the small advertisers. If his 
present rate is $100 per column, he 
should at once fix a schedule which 
should make the cost of one insertion 
of one inch not more than 50 cents, 
which would give him $11.50 per col- 
umn per week, or $598 per year. It 
would pay the average publisher to take 
25 cents per inch per week, no matter 
how long the advertisement, nor how 
many the insertions, as this would give 
him $299 per column per year. But, 
as it costs about as much time and labor 
to canvass for a small advertisement as 
it does for a large one, he might make 
asliding scale, starting at, say, 4ocents 
for one insertion of one inch, and going 
down to 25 cents for yearly contracts. 
Then insist that the advertisements 
shall be changed at least every quarter 
—once a month would be better—so 
that the merchant shall not advertise 
fresh cucumbers at Christmas or win- 
ter furs in dog days. 

Don’t make a classification of ‘‘ New 
Advertisements.” It is simply a notice 
to the reader that he has seen all the 
other advertisements before.—Printers 
Album. 


SHAMS OF ADVERTISERS 
AND PUBLISHERS. 





There is more or less sham about 
everything, probably, but a sham needs 
to be particularly ingenious or striking 
to attract the attention of one who 
takes life as he finds it. Such a sham 
is the first on my list, and it is a doubly 
interesting one because it could not 
have existed were it not for the progress 
of modern invention in one particular 
direction. The typewriter has revolu- 
tionized modern methods of correspond- 
ence. Very true, but there are type- 
written letters that are not type-writ- 
ten, but are struck off by the thou- 
sand on an ordinary printing press. 
The idea of making types to resemble 
those of a typewriting machine is not 
new, having been first put into practice 
about 1886, but the art has now reached 
a height never before thought of. 

Notice now the particular combina- 
tion of circumstances, moral and me- 
chanical, which have conspired to make 
this rather harmless sham at once prof- 
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itable and possible. When a man gets 
a circular letter, printed in ordinary 
type, he is apt to tear it up without 
reading it ; what is addressed to a thou- 
sand others, as well as to himself, has 
no interest for him. But a letter that 
he believes to have been written to him- 
self alone he will usually read, no 
matter what the subject may be. It 
will at once be seen how the universal 
adoption of the typewriter has enabled 
the sender of circulars, by counterfeit- 
ing the form of their type, to deceive 
each of his correspondents into the 
belief that he had been honored with a 
special communication. The letters 
were at first like those made by the 
typewriter only in shape—an expert 
could at once tell by the appearance of 
the letters that the impression had been 
made with a printing press—but now 
the resemblance to typewriting is so 
close, extending even to the slightly 
blurred appearance of the letters, that, 
so far as I know, even an expert would 
be deceived. To give such a lettera 
particularly realistic appearance, calcu- 
lated to throw the most wary off his 
guard, mistakes are often purposely 
made in the typewritten copy, which 
are then corrected with pen and ink, 
but actually by a second impression 
made over the first from a photograph- 
ically prepared plate. Unless one has 
the opportunity to compare two of these 
letters, when the fraud is at once dis- 
closed by the fact that they are exact 
fac-similes, corrections and all, they 
would hardly be suspected. A _ sus- 
picious circumstance is the beginning 
“* Dear Sir” without any name, though 
in some cases the name alone may be put 
in by means of a genuine typewriter. 

A very similar sham is the “ patent 
outside ” deceit by which one man may 
publish alone, in a small town, a large 
eight-page weekly newspaper, doing 
with his own hands all his reporting, 
editorial writing, composing, proof- 
reading and press-work. Seven of the 
eight pages are, of course, printed else- 
where, and are common to a hundred 
local papers of the sort ; even a large 
proportion of the eighth may consist of 
‘*ready-set”’ matter, narrowing the 
labors of the enterprising editor down 
to the evolution from his weary brain 
of a few local items, though his sheet 
has full telegraphic dispatches from all 
parts of the world, interesting foreign 
correspondence, and able editorials on 
the silver question and the German 
Socialists. 
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And the sham in a paper of this sort 
is not all confined to the printing. 
Many authentic descriptions of private 
entertainments at which the editor was 
not present appear in its pages, and its 
accounts of local celebrations often 
read suspiciously as if they had been 
put in type long before the events of 
which they treat took place. Rumor 
has it that even the great metropolitan 
dailies are not without knowledge of 
this kind of sham, but my bump of 
veneration is too large to allow the 
repetition of such defamatory tales. 

But perhaps the most exasperating 
newspaper sham is the insertion of ad- 
vertisements as ordinary reading matter 
—a sin also confined, of course, to 
tural sheets. It is bad enough to begin 
an interesting account of an accident 
on the X., Y. & Z. Railroad, only to 
bump up squarely against an invitation 
to use Jones’ non-mineral pelasgian hair 
dye; but at least there is no doubt in 
the reader’s mind, after he has finished, 
that Jones paid for that item. Far 
worse is the terrible Goubt and uncer- 
tainty in a man’s mind when he reads 


in the news columns of the brilliant ; 


and overpoweringly attractive display at 
the corner grocery, without being able 
to refer it either to the unbiased judg- 
ment of the editor or to the influence 
of the groceryman’s seductive shekels. 

Harmless shams like these are prob- 
ably to be smiled at and endured. 
Education in them permits a certain 
sort of appreciation of them ; and, after 
all, nature sets us an example in her 
protective imitations, her insects that 
look like twigs and her butterfly orchids. 
If nature evolves a sham for her own 
protection or advancement, why should 
not an advertiser evolve one for his? 
The moral system of the universe would 
be upset, to be sure, if this principle 
were carried to its logical conclusion ; 
but, after all, a universe that is so far 
behind the times as to have any reality 
at all in this century of shams has no 
place among us. It must go.—Arthur 
£. Bostwick, in N. Y. Saturday 
Review. 





PATENT medicine men resort to all 
manner of schemes to advertise their 
wares. ‘The latest novelty in this line 
of which I hear is the offer of a war- 
ranty deed of a town lot in Florida to 
each purchaser of a dollar bottle of 
medicine. How he does it is the 
patent medicine man’s secret.—New 
York Press. 
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ABOUT COUNTRY NEWS- 
PAPERS. 





There is prevalent among the coun- 
try newspapers a species of willing 
servility that must be extremely humili- 
ating to any person possessing a spirit 
of sturdy independence and a_ con- 
sciousness of that manly hardihood 
of character that makes him feel his 
ability to wage successfully the battle 
of life. This willing servility is man- 
ifested in various ways, and with many 
has grown to be almost chronic. Week 
in, week out, one reads in the columns 
of the country press, and often in 
papers with some city pretensions, 
such items as this : 

John Smith, Esq., was in town last Mon- 
day and helped the poor printer by paying 
cash for six months’ subscription, r. Smith 
is one of our most substantial and well-to-do 
citizens, and is, withal, a generous, whole- 
souled man, We wish there were more in this 
community like him, 

And again like this, copied exactly 
as it appeared in the paper from which 
I take it : 

We are under obligations to our friend, J. 
W. Moore, of south of town, fora fine lot of 
*sass’’ in the way of a peck of beans and a 
lot of the finest sweet potatoes we have 
sampled this season. Jim never forgets the 
hungry printer when he comes to town. 

And here is still another taken from 
a paper before me, and given ver- 
batim : 

This number begins Vol. 5. Please help us 
all you can. Prices of farm products have 
advanced, while the cost of the subscription 
has not. We must have more help and prompt 
payment, or round up. If the citizens want 
the 7imes to continue they have got to evi- 
dence it by giving us more to do, 

Besides this class of matter, all 
through the reading columns (of the 
home sides) one encounters such heart- 
rending, importuning appeals as, 
‘* Patronize the poor printer;” ‘‘ Pay 
up your subscription; we need the 
money to meet our bills ;’" Subscribe 
now, and induce your neighbor to sub- 
scribe, and help us out; we need the 
money to keep the paper going ;” 
““Our appeal for aid last week was 
responded to by several of our citizens 
who generously paid up their back 
subscriptions, and we hope more will 
do likewise,” and so on, ad nauseam. 
It is no wonder, after reading such 
items, that John Smith, Esq., and 
‘our friend J. W. Moore,” walk into 
the office with the airs of benefactors, 
and, after paying six months’ sub- 
scription, and leaving a peck of beans 
and a few sweet potatoes, proceed to 
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deliver pompous lectures to the editor 
as to how the paper should be run. 
When men are made to feel that they 
have bought the paper (and its editor, 
too) they naturally feel that it is their 
prerogative to dictate how it shall be 
conducted, and they as naturally follow 
the dictates of their feelings. Even 
in the starting of many papers this 
spirit of servility is manifested. If 
there be need for this begging course 
to keep a paper alive, there is no need 
for the paper in the community in 
which it is attempted to be published. 
If one intends starting a paper let him 
look for a location as he would for any 
other business. Do not look for a 
place where a bonus can be secured, 
nor accept one if offered. Where a 
bonus is necessary to induce the vent- 
ure, the odds are largely against it 
proving a profitable one—it can be 
made so only by continuing the bonus 
(charity) indefinitely. All this time 
the publisher of such a paper is quite 
properly looked upon as a subject of 
charity, and it requires constant beg- 
ging to secure that charity. Taboo 
all such locations ; make the venture 
where there is room, or where room 
can be made; give the public some- 
thing it wants and will have, then it 
will not be necessary to make these 
pitiful appeals for help. Conduct the 
paper upon an independent and manly 
basis; have the bearing of moral 
courage and a personal, self-reliant 
fortitude. If that which is offered be 
good and desirable, begging will not 
be necessary to secure purchasers. 
They will come of their own volition, 
buy and go away feeling that they 
have been benefited, and not that they 
have dispensed a little charity for the 
benefit of another. 

A man who makes a paper that is 
sought after by readers will have one 
that will be sought after by advertisers 
who will pay cash, and he will not 
have to fill his advertising columns 
with business on the due-bill plan— 
the bane and curse in the newspaper 
business, 

I say to the reader, if you are a 
newspaper proprietor and cannot make 
a paper the people will want bad 
enough to subscribe and pay for, and 
that advertisers who pay money will 
seek after, without being obliged to 
lower your dignity as a man to the 
extent of begging them for their pa- 
tronage, you have missed your calling, 
or the proper field in which to exert 
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your abilities and energy (or both), 
and should make a change as quickly 
as possible. A newspaper is no more 
entitled to charitable patronage than 
any other business ; but who ever heard 
any other business make the claims of 
support from the public that is daily 
made by newspapers? No business 
that expects to survive off the patron- 
age of the community in which it lo- 
cates ever asks or expects a bonus 
except anewspaper. Other businesses 
are paid bonuses, but their patronage 
and support are always drawn from 
elsewhere than the community in which 
they locate. 

Too many papers are started from 
wrong incentives. They should be 
started only on cold, rigid business 
principles. If an ax is to be ground, 
let those for whose benefit it is ground 
‘**put up” for the grindstone and the 
expense of turning and holding; do 
not trust to being able to beg it from 
the members of some community under 
the guise of being a public benefactor 
of the community. It will not work, 
and the one who tries it will but be- 
draggle his manhood in the dust and 
dirt of shameful servility. A news- 
paper man devoid of this servility, and 
who makes a paper the people want, 
is looked up to and sought after. He 
is not cajoled and harrassed by would- 
be advisors and dictators, but his 
advice is sought by others. This de- 
lectable state can be reached and main- 
tained only by manly independence 
and the ability to make a paper that 
will command the attention, respect 
and patronage of the community in 
which it is published.—Sam G. Sloane, 
in Inland Printer. 

en 

THE question has been raised as to 
whether it is best to arrange small 
advertisements by themselves, accord- 
ing to size, or mix large and small 
advertisements together, promiscuous 
like. I wish to express a decided pref- 
erence for the orderly arrangement 
of advertisements according to size. I 
believe that the appearance of a paper 
is improved thereby, and that the 
results are better. Nothing more 
effectually kills a small advertisement 
than to have it placed below a large 
one. Most publications pay too little 
attention to the arrangement of ad- 
vertisements. I believe that their 
classification is always beneficial.— 
H. M. Brockstedt, in the Advertisers 
Gazette. 
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Correspondence, 
A LAW AGAINST THE CIRCULA- 
TION LIAR. 
Tue Laptes’ Wortp, | 
New York, Oct. 31, 1890. f 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We notice in Mr, Artemas Ward's “ Stray 
Shots”’ a suggestion that there should be a 
law regulating the claims to circulation by 
publishers taking advertisements. The idea 
is one to which no honest pubiisher can ob- 
ject, and dishonest publishers need to be held 
in check as much as fraudulent insurance 
companies, weak banks, and other questiona- 
ble pusiness. There are many ways in which 
tne advertisers could be legally protected 
from misrepresentation and fraud in the mat- 
ter of circulation, and if Printers’ Ink would 
ask for an expression of opinion upon this 
subject, there would, no doubt, be many prac- 
tical ideas presented. One of the greatest 
difficulties encountered by the honest pub- 
lisher is the tact that, while he fixes his rate 
in beeping with his bona fide circulation, and 
then frankly states just what he circulates, 
his dishonest competitor will falsify and give 
exaggerated reports of his (the latter’s) circu- 
lation, which makes the rate of the bona fide 
list appear very high. It may be argued that 
an advertiser can easily distinguish between 
the honest newspaper man and his unreliable 
competitor, but it frequently happens that 
the oily-tongued liar gets the order and the 
honest publisher gets set down asa fraud. 

We hope that those who are interested in 
having honest statements of circulation will 
see that it is to their advantage toagitate this 
matter and assist in promoting some plan that 
will protect both publisher and advertiser 
against the schemers who falsify their reports 
of circulation. S. H. Moorr & Co. 

———_ ++ 

A DEFENCE OF SAMPLE COPY 

CIRCULATION, 


Home CHekrr, ) 
W. N. Swett & Co., Publishers, > 
Lynn, Mass., Nov. 1, 1890. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

1 notice that it is quite fashionable for writers 
to have a fling at * sample copies,’’ and no one 
ae to defend the much and very unjustly 
abused sample copy 

In yourissue o! tober 29 is anarticle from 
The Advertisers’ Guide, headed ** The Spe- 
cial Edition,” which is so obviously untrue, 
and written in so bitter a vein that it deserves 
to be refuted, lest the standing it may gain by 
appearing in Printers’ Ink lead those who 
have not investigated the matter to give it 
credence. 

The writer of the article reférred to starts 
out with three paragraphs which fairly bristle 
with truth, wherein he says substantially that 
sample copies sent out to names so old that 
many of the ——_ who bore them have gone 
to the great beyond, is such a circulation as 
business men do not care to even one-half 
a cent a line per Gattenl tee. Of course 
nothing can be more nearly true than that, 
but in the next paragraph he strikes out in a 
subject of which he evinces the most painful 
ingorance, He says, ‘‘ Sample copy circulation 
may havea small value, but it isso infinitesimal 
that where a publisher adopts it for the legiti- 
mate purpose of increasing his subscription 
ce be made iy a 


ow it is a fact so well known it seems hardly 


necessary to state it, that the large sample copy 
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editions sent out by reputable publishers for 
the legitimate purpose of increasing their cir- 
culation, not only have a “small value” but 
a value so well known and appreciated by 
shrewd advertisers who know whether their 
advertising pays or not, that usually all avail- 
able space is taken at the special price charged 
for such editions ; but those advertisers stand 
ready to place their orders time after time in 
those special editions, having proved by actual 
trial that it is a profitable investment when, as 
before stated, the editions are sent out by 
reputable publishers. 

(he fact that such publishers send out the 
special editions is a guarantee that the names 
used are fresh, and such as are likely to sub- 
scribe to the paper, for it is a well-known fact 
that rarely if ever the amount of advertising 
carried in those special editions is sufficient 
to pay much over one-half the cost of issuing 
them. 

The legitimate sample copy is not only a 
valuable advertising medium for the publisher 
in securing subscriptions, but for the general 
advertiser as well, and the writer knows of 
several instances where advertisers of standard 
goods, who receive replies through the mails, 
and keep an accurate record of results, have 
stated that the sample copy editions brought 
by far the best returns for the money invested. 

. SwerT. 
- 
THE SMALL PAPERS GET A FAIR 
PRICE. 
Office of ] 

Hazen Morse, Manufacturing Cliemist, 

(Formerly of Toronto.) { 
Burrao, N, Y., Oct. 30, 1890. } 
Editor of Printers’ Ixk : 

Your valuable little work Printers’ Ink is 
always a source of pleasure and profit to me, 
and the October 29th number is a particularly 
interesting one as containing an article from 

enry F. Childers on “foreign advertising 
contracts,” 

Permit me to say, judging from a small ex- 
perience extended over some twelve years, 
that the small weekly and daily papers in this 
country get on an average very tair prices for 
the service rendered the advertiser, and the 
foreign advertiser has to havea remarkably 
good article and weil-filled pocketbook to make 
a profit on his advertising, witha good share of 
ability as an advertiser, thrown in. 

Hazen Morse. 
ae - 
THE“ OTHER SIDE" HEARD FROM. 


Orrice or THe CuristiANn Patriot, | 
ORRISTOWN, Tenn. ‘ 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As my advertisement from the 7wentieth 
Century has been criticized in your columns 
by yourself and its publisher, please admit a 
word of explanation. 

“The Bible and Land”’ is a statement of 
what the Bible teaches about land and taxa- 
tion, In the judgment of some competent 
critics it establishes, by revelation and reason, 
the justice of the real and true single tax. 
Whatever may be the theological opinions or 
religious convictions of land reformers (fol- 
lowers of Mr. George and Mr. Pentecost), they 
must all admit that the Bible is the most in- 
fluential book in the United States. They 
may or nn de deplore the fact, but they can- 
not denythat it is more read and expounded 
than any other book, Its teachings on the 
subject of land are therefore of special interest 
toallland reformers. I advertised the book for 
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six months in the Standard (Henry George's) 

per without effecting a sale (as far as I 

now). At the publisher's request I prepared 
an advertisement for the 7wentieth Century. 
lt was peculiarly worded—a sort of challenge 
to the believers in free land, Very kindly the 
publisher placed it in a prominent position and 
the editor called special attention to it, so 
that it could po escape the attention of 
any reader. ‘The result has proved the truth 
of my assertion that the admirers of Mr. 
Pentecost’s sermons do not care to hear the 
Bible side of the land question. In response 
to the advertisement I have only received two 
orders, two requests for sample copies and an 
abusive postal card, The advertisement has 
accomplished what I expected from it. 

Allow me to add that the word *‘infidel”’ 
was used as a descriptive word and not as a 
term of reproach, and that I have none but 
the kindest feelings, personally, for the editor 
and publisher of the 7wentieth Century. 

If you have any further doubt that the 
“‘liberals"’ are illiberal, you can remove it by 
sending a reporter to the book publishers. 
They will tell you, I think, that they sell more 
infidel books to the ministry than they do 
arthodox books to the *‘ liberals.’ 

James B, Converse, 
Editor Christian Patriot. 
——- > — 
A RAILROAP MAN ON ADVER- 
TISING. 





“ At the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of General Passenger and Ticket Agents, 
held at Denver, recently,”’ says the Cincin- 
nati 7¢mes-Star, “ Mr. E. O. McCormick, of 
the C. H. & D., read a brilliant and carefully 

repared paper on the subject of advertising. 

t is well worth a perusal. Here are some 
extracts: 

“It is said that $25,000,000 is annually 
spent in this cueutay for newspaper advertis- 
ing alone. Add to this the enormous expendi- 
ture for circulars, dodgers, pamphlets, flyers, 
stands of bills, etc., and you have a memo- 
randum of a fabulous sum of money, the 
ae of which is probably done with less 
thought and care than the expenditure of any 
sum of like proportion. 

‘*Some of the best salaries paid to-day are 
received by men in charge of the advertising 
departments of large American concerns, 
There are several whose salary is expressed 
by five figures, and who are autocrats in their 
peculiar position. 

“* In large towns and cities, where there are 
theatrical] lithographers, half-sheet bills, com- 
monly called ‘ winduw hangers,’ are used to 
good advantage. I count it a good form of 
advertising, too. Although costing from a 
cent to one and one-half cents to put up, your 
advertisement is almost certain to get good 
display on account of the lithographer, as he 
is generally called, virtually owning the space, 
by reason of occasionally presenting the man- 
ager or —- of the place with compli- 
mentary tickets to entertainments at the var- 
ious theatres for which he posts the sheets. 

“This sort of matter should be of few 
words, plain, bold type, and the arrangement 
such “hat he who runs may read.’ Particu- 
larly well does this style reach the country 
people and visitors to our large towns and 
cities, when a space in a desirable and well- 
arranged show window is obtained ; and it is 
surprising how many merchants will allow 
such matter to take up space in a window, 
which, if properly and tastefully arranged, 
would prove one of the best of advertisements 
for his own business, 


“Everybody reads a paper; a broad asser- 
tion, but an indisputable fact. Do you know 
of any one who don’t? I must confess I do 
not, and outside of the cities everybody bor- 
rows everybody's else’s paper and reads it. 
From the so-called ‘blanket’ sheet to the 
local country paper, they are influential and 
incentive. There has been marked improve- 
ment in the last year or two in newspaper ad- 
vertising, and we are constantly being sur- 
prised and pleased by some new arrangement 
designed successfully to arrest the gaze of the 
reader and excite his curiosity sufficiently to 
warrant his reading the announcement. 

** As much depends on the wording of your 
adyertisement as on the space it occupies. 
You are compelled to pay ‘biy money’ for 
preferred space, and can afford to take time 
to write a good one, and then rewrite it, and 
then write it over again. There will be satis- 


faction in it. Brevity with clearness and 
plainness, is what you should aim after. 
oe 7 


Useless words that mean nothing to the 
public may well be omitted. Plainly worded 
advertisements are the best, One of the large 
advertising agencies recently prepared a spe- 
cial page of the Chicago 7rzdune to illustrate 
three theories of newspaper advertising, name- 
ly: First, an advertisement must be so worded 
and displayed that a casual glance tells the 
whole story. Second, uniqueness of design in 
setting will lead the reader to carefully read 
the entire advertisement. Third, an attrac- 
tive illustration excites the curiosity of the 
reader, and he reads to satisfy his curiosity. 

** The special page, containing the three ad- 
vertisements illustrating these three theories, 
was sent to a — large number of the lead- 
ing advertisers of the country, asking their 
opinion as to the merits of the three theories. 
The returns were practically unanimous in 
favor of the plainly worded advertisement.”’ 

——__—__—4¢-- }— 
NOW JS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE. 
From the Advertisers’ Gazette. 





Business has begun to pick up in good 
shape, and those who are not making money 
out of general advertising now can blame 
themselves or their schemes—not the adver- 
tising. The men who worked the watch ad- 
vertisements in past years have got some- 
thing new, or are imitating some other firm’s 
successful ideas. However, to the first ones 
in the field belong the spoils, This is a great 
time to advertise. 





+o 
WANTS. 


Advertisements under this head % cents aline 


Vy ANTED—An interest ina Daily Newspa- 

r in some small, growing city, by an 
experienced journalist. Address “ NEWS,” 
care PRINTERS’ INK. 


A PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER MAN wishes 
to purchase whole or part interest in 
TRADE PAPER. Address W. E. HUGHES, 
462 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N ADVERTISING MAN, competent to 
take charge of advertising for advertiser 
or newspaper, wishes position; highest refer- 
ences. Address “ W.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
| gf ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is 
religiously read by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you want to buy & paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing to do 
is to announce your desire in a want adver- 
tisement. Any story that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for one 
dollar. Asa rule, one insertion can be relied 
upon to do the business. 
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AN ECONOMICAL POLICY. 
From the Advertisers’ Gazette. 


One firm of ——— in Boston avoids 
paying —-= bil —— Gaguting them. 


APPLIES TO s SOME Al DVER TISERS. 
From the Boston Transcript. 


There are writers who fancy they are lumin- 
ous when they are only voluminous. 


OF INTEREST TO SEED ADVER- 
TISERS. 


From the American Advertiser Reporter. 

The season for “ working” the seed adver- 

tisers approaches. 
———_~+ 
THE ADVERTISER KNE Ww WHAT 
HE WAS ABOUT. 
From London Tid-Bits. 

Gazzam—Here’s an opera company adver- 
tising ‘* two funny comedians,”’ 

Maddox—Well, that’s an mmprovement on 
the old kind, anyway. 


HIS REASON FOR RESIGNING. 
From the Puyallup Commerce. 

The editor of ‘the Lake Labish Lantern 
who is also the city’s Stamos, has resigned 
and in his farewell address sa “ The re- 
ceipts for the last month have nan $6.40, the 
rent $4, and clerk hire $10. Hence we resign.”’ 





THE SITUATION PLAINLY STATED 
From the American Advertiser Reporter. 


It is just about as reasonable to recognize 
as a regular general advertising agent a man 
without a considerable capital as it would be 
to repose trust in an insurance compan 
bank having good intentions and ho 
good luck as capital. 


or 
-for 





a 
EVOLUTION OF JOKES. 
From Chicago Figaro. 

Some of you have been laughing at the 
jokes of aconvict. Up inthe “ pen”’ at Still- 
water, Minn., is a convict, Charles M. Morton 
by name, who makes money writing jours f for 
newspapers, He contributes to Puck, 
and other periodicals, and has been’ Jf FA 
writer for Figaro, as well, Mr. Bunner, of 
Puck, once told me he had a gravestone od 
among his contributors, but now we all 
one better with a convict. Morton’s term will 
soon be out, and then he is going to publish a 
book and lecture. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, 2c. a line. 


— 


a WORLD. 
5 TH CENTURY. 
20 
N Y. Argosy, 114,000 w. 
. 
| \meeane RURAL HOME. 
Aare LISTS ARE strong. 


| emeed CALL, Quincy, Ill. 


PRINTERS’ 
WDE AWAKE, Boston. In its 16th year 


INK. 


Berressp. Boston. In its fifteenth year. 

HE PANSY, Boston. Now in its 17th year. 
"Oo" LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, Boston. 
GTORY-TELLER, Boston. Complete Stories. 
D. LOTHROP GO. publish the above five. 
A mBiCaN RURAL HOME, Rochester, 


SAN FRANCISCO BULL! camel is read by 
the purchasing c 
EATHERFORD Texas) CONSTITUTION, 
1 in., 1 yr., $22.80 
OUTH’S LEADE “New Haven, Ct. 25,000 
m. 15 cents per line. 
AN FRANCISCO CALL 
“Want” advertisements, 


HE NEWS—Largest Sopeation in Kings- 
ton, Ont. Over 


000 daily 
AN FRANCISCO CALL is the best morn- 
ing newspaper in California. 
Six FRANCISCO BULLETIN, the leading 
Evening Paper of Calif of California. 
AN FRANCISCO CALL is the people’s 
medium and a family paper. 
AN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 
largest bona fide circul circulation. 
DVERTISERS reach all Southwest Texas 
through THE BOERNE PO8T. 
OME SEEKER.— Monthly. 1,500,000 mem- 
bers. Reed gt New York. 
eattle W' RLD.—$i,000 te 000 to advertise it and 
get ee What hat papers are best ? 
EW HAVEN NEWS.—Guaranteed largest 
morning circulation in Connecticut. 
AN FRANCISCO CALL is unequaled in 
circulation, character and influence. 
He“ SEEKER, N. Y. — Building Associa- 
tions. How organized and developed. 
HE HOUSEHOLD PILOT, New Haven. 
Monthly circulation over 200,000 copies. 
RIAL ADS., one cent per line, of seven 
words. THE TIMES, Rushsyivania, 0. 
HE MODERN QUEEN, New Haven. 16 
pages. Monthly circulation over 50,000. 
ss CAN COVER THE SOUTH with Bel- 
ford’s Magazine. Cire’n (Rowell), 56,666. 
MERICAN HOME GRAPE. 743 Bodway 
(Scribner Building), N. N. Y. Send for rates. 
MBLEMATIC Address € Cards for all Socie- 
ties; wholesale. Hicks Co., Palmyra,N.Y. 
AM CAN RURAL HOME, Rochester, 
issuing 300,000 copies each issue. 
SSeS. weekly to the 
best and wealthiest ithiest people of the city. 
ESTERN PLOWMAN. 10,000 Dealers 
15,000 Farmers, 8, every Ni month. Moline, rit 
AN FRANCISCO CALL, estab. 1853; actua? 
circulation : D. 49,360; 'S. 51,210; W. 22,846. 
re 4 de toe No ty - 
N. Y. NEWSPAPER UNION, a y. 
ou NEBRASKA.—ORLEANS 
COURIER gives advertisers most for the 
money. County Official Organ. 
OCTORS read THE THERAPEUTIC AN- 
ALYST. Contains the best medical lit- 
erature. Guaranteed issue over 5,000 m. 


OME SEEKER. — $1.00 a year. Sample 


has the most 





has the 





ple 
free. Land, building, furnishing and 
co-operation. 258 Broadway, New York. 
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Dis attention of high-class advertisers is 
pavibes to THE ST. AUGUSTINE NEWS. 

ARRY, Publisher. General Office, 
Utica, N. We 


YSs -. Bi a local illustrated paper ets ata 

T. We will tell you : 
LANTIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 35 we > 
ren St., New York City 


ee | published at New York, Was 
one of a select list of an Ty rec ng 
mended to advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co. as a desirable medium. 


HE SOUTHERN HORTIC JLTURAL 

JOURNAL, Weatherford, Texas, is the 

leading horticultural paper of the South and 
has the largest circulation. 


MERICAN RURAL HOME, Rochester, 
N. Y., is issuing 800,000 copies each issue. 
Adv ertising rates, $1 per agate line. Nothing 
better. Nothing cheaper in price. 


YOOD NEWS; boys’ and girls’ paper; 16 

iS 5 illustrated ; circulations 100,000, 

50 cents a line. STREET & MITH, Pub- 
lishers, 25 to 31 Rose Bt , New York. 


DVERTISEMENTS received for leading 

American newspapers. Files kept three 

months for examination by advertisers. Ad- 
dress GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., New York. 


APER Beles -¥- Plummer & Co., 

~ William St., N. Y., sell every kind of 
paper used by printersand publishers, at = 
est prices. line quality of PRintErs’ I 


HE LORD & THOMAS Religious rhe 8- 

r Combination is THE medium for 
advertisers to reach the best buyers of the 
West. Lowest rate by all advertising agencies. 


1 ie > LEDGER, of Chicago, Il., is one of 
the 100 publications in America that, ac- 
cording to a list published by Geo. P. Rowell 

Co., circulate between 25,000 and 37,500 
copies each issue. 


HE VOICE, published in New York City, 

is one of the 28 publications in the 

United States that, according to a list pub- 

lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issue. 


Fann. AND HOME, published at Spring- 

Mass., is one of the 27 publications 
in the United States that, wy 
published by Geo, P. Row 
regular average issue of t. than 1 
copies. 





50,000 


TH Ee CESTURE ce. Y. City). The weekly 
cal Magazine. T' Shp Boden ot = 
_ a an Progressives of the U. 


Canada, in religious and social reform. Shel 
home rnal, Why not appeal to these 
classes direct ? 


HE PRICE of the American Newspaper 

Directory is Five Dollars, and the pur- 
chase of the ik carries with it a paid sub- 
scription to Printers’ Ink for one year. Ad- 
dress: GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. 10 Spruge St., New York. 


HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our sevens Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay for a year’s gubeers pace to 
Printers’ Ink. Address: GEO. LL 
CO., Newspaper Apvertaing At. Ne 10 
Spruce 8t., New York 


HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $50, he will be presented with a 
complimentary copy of the American News- 
aper gy A a book of 1,450 pages, price 
5. G. P , & CO., Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Agents, io Spruce Bt., New York. 


EXAS FARM AND RANCH, a semi- 

monthly published at Dallas, has, ac- 
cording to the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory for 1890, by far the largest circulation of 
any agricultural — ‘ohne in the 
State of Texas. 22 Times 
Building, New York. ; C BUSH, Manager. 
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F I had but $1,000.00 to expend in advertis- 
ing, | would expend itall in Allen’s Lists. 
—Frank Finch, Seedsman, Clyde, New York. 


HE ARGOSY, New York, yg grade, il 

lustrated family week] es), is 
one of 36 public ations, that, aceon, ing 
list published by Geo. P. Rowell & C ‘o., circu 
late between 75,000 and 100,000 copies each 
issue. The average is 114,00. Advertising, 
60 cents per line, with discounts for amounts. 


HE MEDICAL WORLD (Philadelphia) 
has a circulation larger than that of any 





other medical journal in the world. Its 
pay press rooms and binding rooms are 
en to inspection at any and all times. 


ows all kinds of proof of circulation and 
aad comparison with any other medical 
journal. 


QreeriEle. MISSOURI.—Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co. publish a list of the best or most 
Wwidel circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through- 
out the country ;—the ne ~ my A | ¥ i 
gases that gives the adve t for 
is money, On this list THE LEADER | Daily 
and Weekly, is named for Springfield. 


NOXVILLE, TENN.—Geo. P. Rowell & 

Co. publish a list of the best or most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important a centers through 
out the country ;—the ne goog each place 
that gives the adver tiser the Nal’ S his 
. = On this list THE JOURNA Daily 
and Weekly, is named for Knoxville. 


ORWICH, CONNECTICUT.—Geo. P. Row- 

ell & Co. publish a list of the best or most 

widely circulated or influential newspapers 

issued at important business centers through- 

out the country;—the newspaper in each 

gases that gives the advertiver the most > 
is money. On this list THE BULLE 
Daily and Weekly, is name is named for Norwich. 


DVERTISING MATTER, SAMPLES, Etc., 

distributed immediately thro hout East: 
ern Maine. Entire State after ember. 
N. H. included in February, and Vermont in 
March. Contracts to that effect taken now, 
at as reasonable — as Sa with 
reliable service. We te expense 
ORDWAY'S CIRCULA DIST UTING 
AGENCY, Belfast, Maine. 


DVERTISING IN GERMAN NEWSPA.- 
PERS throughout the United States and 
Canada carefully executed, at favorable 
Bion. d and with every advan' as to posi- 
ion cr a eo changes, etc., by GEO. P. ROW- 
10 Spruce St., New York — 
ra complete List of all German Newspape 
with circulation of each, in pamphlet form. 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


HH SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Geo 
well & Co. publish list of the re 
sentative daily newspa; issued in cit Ries 
having a population of more than 20,000;— 
the newspapers in each wh can be 
specially recommended to advertisers as com- 
ing up to the requiciss standard of character 
reulation. THE HERALD, of Spring- 
field, Mo., is included in th in this list. 


NE of the most t successful advertisers we 

ever had always ordered his advertise- 
ments in this way : “ Get the best service you 
can for me +4 85, 000.” He left every detail 
tous. There is no more expensive luxury 
for an advertiser to indulge in than to tie 
his agent’s hands by getting him to tell in 
advance —— what he will do. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


HIO STATE JOURNAL.—The American 

Newspaper Directory and all other an- 
thorities on newspapers say that THE OHIO 
STATE JOURNAL et the leading newspaper 
in Columbus, Ohio, a growing and important 
city_of ninety thousand. The circulation of 
the Daily averaged 12,500 for the past three 
months. The we edition averaged 15,000 
for the same peri Be sure to include it 
with your list. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., PustisHers. 
Office: No, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two Dollars a year in advance ; 
single copies, Five Cents. No back numbers. 
Wholesale price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 25 cents 
a line ; $50 a page; one-half page, $25; one- 
fourth page, $12.50. First or Last Page, $r00. 
Second Page, next to the Last Page, or Page 
first following reading matter, $75. Double- 
column advertisements occupying less than 
half a page, charged double price. Special 
Notices, two lines or more, charged at 25 
cents aline, Advertisements must be handed 
in one week before the day of publication. 








NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 12, 1890. 


THE Ledger, of Philadelphia, has 
made a stcp in a new direction, and 
will hereafter admit display and double- 
column advertisements. Mr. Pattison, 
of Bailey, Banks & Biddle, has been 
appointed advertising manager. 





AN announcement of interest comes 
from Secretary James W. Scott, of the 
Chicago Daily Newspaper Association. 
It is embodied in the following resolu- 
tion which has just been adopted by 
that influential organization of news- 


pers: 

**Resolved, That on and after No- 
vember Ist no commission shall be 
allowed any advertising agent on Chi- 
cago business for any daily or weekly 
published by any member of this asso- 
ciation.” 

The advisibility of taking such a step 
has also been considered by some of the 
New York dailies, but as yet no action 
has been taken. 





Much of the success in advertising 
for mail orders depends upon making 
the means of communication as easy 
as possible for the customer. Direc- 
tions for sending should be complete, 
and one of the main points is to fix, 
as the price, a sum which can be 
easily sent by mail. An advertise- 
ment of a dollar article will bring 
orders from many people who would 
not take the trouble to send an odd sum 
such as sevenly-five cents. The preju- 
dice against postal notes and money 
orders is widespread, and in the absence 
of paper fractional currency the fixing 
of the price is an important item to 
the advertiser. 


A GoopD example of ‘* blind " adver- 
tising is furnished by a Brooklyn printer 
who takes advantage of the political 
canvass in the City of Churches to get 
out the following poster : 


REGULAR 
ECONOMICAL NOMINATION 
FOR SUPERVISOR 
Twenty-Sixth Ward 
PRINTING 
Gro, W. BASSETT. 

Of course what Mr. Bassett wants is 
to supervise (economically) the printing 
in his ward, but it requires a surgical 
operation to enable the average reader 
to see the point. 


THE following advertisement from 
the Plattsburg Sentine/ takes advantage 
in an amusing manner of a subject 
which has been uppermost in the minds 
of many men for some time past : 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


Don’t show this advertisement to 
MeKinley. — 
FOR SALE! 

Fifteen fine full-blooded Southdown Bucks, 
price trom five to eight dollars. Take your 
choice. 

HOGS—Four to six weeks old—price one 
50-100 dollars each. (Tariff on hogs, $1.50 
each). 

Speculate! Speculate! Now is the time 
and this is the place. 

DUDLEY MILLS STOCK FARM, 
Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





SoME time ago PRINTERS’ INK com- 
mented upon the untruthfulness and 
manifest absurdity of the following 
item which has been industriously 
going the rounds of the press for the 
past six months : 

THE COST OF ADVERTISING, 

A single page in an issue of the Century, 
taken for advertising purposes, costs $500, 
and in Harper's $400, and in other maga- 
zines from $300 down to $100. A yearly ad- 
vertisement in one column of the Chicago 
Tribune costs $26,564 for the lowest and 
$85,000 for the highest; in the New York 
Herald $38,504 is the lowest and $730,000 the 
highest-priced columns. These figures will 
doubtless be of interest to men who invest $3 
or $5 a month and flatter themselves with the 
idea that they are extensive and liberal ad- 
vertise rs. 

The paragraph has lately been re- 
printed in some of its variations by 
certain newspapers and credited to 
PRINTERS’ INK. Of course we are 
not responsible for these ridiculous 
statements. The item originated with 
a Western weekly, and it is not pleasant 
for a ‘* journal published in the interest 
of advertisers” to have such a collec- 
tion of inaccuracies credited to it. 














THE following mysterious item from 
the New York Wor/d of October 25 is 
calculated to excite the curiosity of 
those whose notice it attracts : 

INS AND NEEDLES. 


Stamford, Conn., isa small place, but con- 
sists of very pricking inhabitants; their 
names are very near alike; they are presented 
with the name Pins and Needles; I notice 
that some of the readers are surprised, and 
those same are my we then I, fortu- 
nate or unfortunate, you may think, 
came in contact with cheat September last, 
at 6 o’clock on a Tuesday evening, at the 
Stamford Post Office; there I had the pleas- 
ure to get acquainted and was entitled with 
the name Pins and Needles...... That name 
I can never forget because it has wounded 
me to such an extent thatlam wandering 
since to look for a remedy; my wounds can 
not be remedied until I meet them again; 
brothers, I expect your friendship and 
brotherhood. ours, Ks Needles, 343 World 


ice. 

Whether this has connection with 
some secret society, or whether it is 
simply a personal notice in the form of 
a cipher, PRINTERS’ INK cannot say. 





AMONG the recent novelties in adver- 
tising which have come to notice may be 
mentioned a dainty little note printed 
on a small note sheet in imitation of a 
girl’s handwriting. It runs as follows : 

Take back the flower The Metropolitan 
thou gavest, Rubber Co. because 

l love you nolonger, they make such deau- 

All my affection is = mackintoshes. 
now given to am no longer yours, 

Maupe, 


Another amusing circular comes from 
the Ladies’ World and contains a series 
of pictures showing a representative of 
that paper in the act of soliciting Santa 
Claus for an ‘‘ad.” The old gentle- 
man’s office is equipped with all the 
modern improvements, including a roll- 
top desk, a young lady typewriter and 
a placard bearing the legend: ‘* This 
is my busy day.”” Of course the enter- 
prising solicitor gets the desired adver- 
tisement. From some other and un- 
known source comes a postal card with 
the inscription : 





ADVERTISE 


TO ge, A GOoop 
BUSINESS. 
As this is anonymous there is an air 
of mystery about it, but the sentiment 
it conveys can hardly be impeached. 
The recent political excitement is taken 
advantage of by the wholesale grocery 
house of Austin, Nichols & Co., who 
send out a cigar circular in the form of 
a ballot. The recipient is invited to 
‘* vote the straight ticket,’ which con- 
sists of the advertisers’ different brands 


of cigars. 
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PRINTERS’ INK has had practical evi- 
dence from time to time that the signed 
articles, by advertising experts, which 
have been appearing in its pages have 
not been unappreciated. Our mission 
is educational,— to make large adver- 
tisers of small ones and judicious ad- 
vertisers of all, It is therefore gratify- 
ing to receive such testimony as this : 


Artuur Burt & Co., Fine Shoes, } 
WasuincTon, D.C., Nov. 4, 1890. § 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have advertised daily for over three 
ears. It paid, but not as well as we thought 
it should, We decided to stop. July 16, there 
came along the first and best, so far, of a 
number of articles in Printers’ INK on adver- 
tising for retail houses by the personification 
of cheerfulness, sense and brightness, Mr. 
George R. Kennedy, of Worcester, Mass. 
We did mot stop after reading his article, but 
added one-third to our contract, and after 
three months’ trial of our working out of his 
so well expressed ideas, we are glad we did it. 

* ARTHUR Burt & Co, 


The difference between good and bad 
advertising is all the difference in the 
world. It may not be possible to tell 
aman exactly how to make his adver- 
tising pay. But it zs possible to start 
him on the right road, and then if he 
has a reasonable amount of common 
sense and native ability, the chances are 
that he will succeed. 


—-> 
FOR SALE. 


Advertisements under this head 2% cents a line 


REMIUM PENWORK. The Last Supper; 
new ; 28x33 3 $20 per 100. 100. W., 167 W. 49th St. 


$10,000 wari zorcnse,oneof the 


best Republican newspa 
pers in best county in Iowa. Proprietor 61 
years old. Address “IOWA,” Printers’ Inx. 


EAL ESTATE—TO EXCHANGE—THE 

WESTERN BANNER, Kansas City, Mo., 
tor November contains 137 new offers—sale 
aud trade. By mail, l0c.; $1 per year. We 
“knock the persimmon.” 


ie YOU_want to sell your Newspaper or 
Job Office, a Press or a Font of Type 
tell the story in twenty-three words and send 
it, with a dollar bill, to the office of PRIN 
ERS’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, - 
single insertion of the announcement will 
generally secure a customer. 


N old-established and successful Book 

and Job Printing Business. City of over 
200,000. Plant about $14,000. Half cash, bal 
ance on time; or would take a partner ‘with 
some capital, if capable of taking the man- 
agement. A rare chance. Address, for fur 
—s --} —taueaes “PRINTER,” care Print- 





RARE CHANCE.—The finest country 
newspaper property in Michigan, located 
in one of the pleasantest county-seat towns 
in the ry. is oye for sale at a bargain 
tothe ri ~~ * New building, built ex 
pressly - the business, entire new plant, 
and a model office in every way. Estab ished 
1867; weekly; Republican, and in a strong 
Republican county. Pays big money on the 
investment. Don’t write unless you have 
cash. Reason for selling, present publisher 
has become interested in the management of 
acity daily. Address FRED 8& M, care 
Detroit Journal, Detroit. Mich. 
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THE NOSE FOR NEWS. 

Frank Otterson was night editor one 
night. About 11 o'clock Mr. Greeley 
said to him: ‘‘ Ottarson, there will be 
such and such a paper from this State 
by the mail to-night, and there will be 
a nomination in it, and I want you to 
get it in the 77idune.”" The expected 
nomination was from a Congressional 
district to which there was a great deal 
of interest attached. The paper came 
and ‘‘ Ot” looked over it, but could 
not find the nomination ; so the 777é- 
une went to press without it. Next 
morning Greeley asked for Ottarson. 
Mr. Rooker sent for him and said: 
‘Greeley wants to see you. There’s 
something wrong.” 

** Oh, | know what itis,” said ‘‘ Ot.” 
‘*He wanted me to get a nomination 
out of apaper that came and it was not 
in 


‘* Well, let’s see what it is,” said Mr. 
Rooker. They went to Mr. Greeley, 
who hailed the night editor with: 
‘* Why didn’t you get that nomination 
u ? ” 

‘*Tt didn’t come.” 

**You lie. Here it isin the 7imes. 
I know it came.” 

‘* Well,” said poor old ‘*Ot,” ‘‘I don’t 
know where they got it. I looked all 
through and couldn’t find it.” 

‘*Show me the paper,” said Mr. 
Greeley. 

The paper was hunted up and Mr. 
Greeley looked at it and immediately 
said : 

‘* There it is.” 

‘* Well, Ididn’t see it,” said Ottar- 
son. 

“See it!” was the reply. ‘‘ You 
ought to smell it. You ought to smell 
news.” —£ x. 





es 


COULD NOT COMPETE IN 
LYING. 





A representative of the Progress 
called upon a prominent Sycamore street 
merchant a day or two ago and —— a 
an advertisement. The merchant re- 
ferred to said he would like to advertise, 
but that he was prevented from doing 
so because merchants in the same busi- 
ness were so given to lying that it was 
impossible for an honest merchant to 
= te with them. ‘‘ Indeed,” said 

‘it is abominable, the way in which 
some merchants advertise. They care 
no more for the truth than something 
they never heard of. Rather than to 


advertise a lot of falsehoods, I would 
rather do no business at all.” 

If what this merchant says is true, 
it is a reflection on the advertising pub- 
lic, and all guilty should at once make 
amends. 

Because one merchant tells a lie, 
however, it is no reason why another 
should, and it is a mistaken idea that 
a merchant to advertise has to lie to 
compete with his fellow-merchants. If 
a merchant lies in his advertisement, 
the people who trade with him are apt 
to find it out, and when a merchant 
once loses the confidence of his patrons 
it is hard to regain it.—/Petersburg 
(Va.) Progress. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS 2%: "22955250 
address Hon. D. F. Beatry,Washington, N. J. 
OUT LINE ADVERTISING CUTS.—Tell us 








your business and we will submit 
a pow for your inspection. 
ATION, Columbus, O. 





Photos. Cheapest news; rcuts 
ne. = 4 proofs. RANT TRAL 


{ 0 Portraits—Made to order from 
: AT'N, Golumbus, 0. 





> We would like to Talk Paint with You. 


©. J.CUDE & ori 
> ADVERTISING PAIN reRs, 
113 Gth Ave., N. ¥. City. 
Painted “‘ Pearline” tor the past six years. 


Dodd’ d's 2e'ranspweSees BOStON, \\ 
Send. for. Estimate. 


RELIABLE DEALING. CAREFUL SERVICE. 
u@~ LOW. ESTIMATES. .o8 
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70 a to write to us for 
i omen save you money, 
for, ny CP the it, we can do advertisi’ 
cheaper her firm at a distance. 
papers are Hed 0 on r bureau, and every appear- 
ance is checked by a sume unparalleled or ac- 
curac: 


AUSTRALIAN, scstraitan contract for 
an estimats.” W 





business is Design- 
ing, Planning ond 
Placing Advertising. 


Agent, 
“ot. LOU O- 
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GRATE COMEORT. \JNFORMATION FOR THOSE 
“A = WHO WISH TO ADVER- 
7TTSE. 





When you wish to advertise in one 
newspaper you can send the order to 
|the publisher, and if he knows that 
you are responsible he will insert it 
and send you a bill in due time. If 
you wish to be told in advance what 
| the cost will be, you can inquire at the 
office, either personally or by letter, 
and you will be told. 
| If you wish to advertise in two, 


It 1s hard makin many people believe that | twenty, or fifty different papers, you 
MISERY is * COMFORT,” but then the say. | pursue the same course with each 
another's ASE RY.” Pont be ge > — time, and pag he — care 

So we imagine the Devil takes lots of Com-| the advertisement is likely to be in 
fort watching the antics of our right-hand | . z sai ‘- " = : = 2 ber d 
man, and sig pent peasing on the other side | ory + ery se ails Ww ye e <P ad: 
eels muc iscomfort at the luxuriant ease | > 2 are a J 
of his fellow-man, who has been a little more | passe * a ; - I 7 : a ee P vill ™ 2 
lucky in his speculations than himself. ‘ probable that the a ie _ 

ould it uman nature to reverse the | pez ave requi a gre: sal of 
comparison? THERE 18 NO. SPECULa. | Peat to have required a great deal of 
TION IN ADVERTISING in the great “Com. | attention. The details will appear to 
fort’ we tell you about. OUR COMFORT is anv. < ; othi ery like 
FOR AL is '@ truebiue, bang.-up aD | be many, and something very like 
down, right safe, sure investment to those | annoyance is likely to come upon you, 
who use itscolumns, as its proven circulation | >e li ‘ > 3 ars > 
is aod thipe alt prc ay od and a feeling that there appears to be 
pest | wo years, so they are ALL ALIVE. }no end to the transaction, for the bills 

e do not claim that our readerSalitake ,. 2 te i j : > are 4 
Comfort in “BROWN STONE FRONTS,” but | COME straggling in after all are sup 
they are of the well-to-do, ha py buying | posed to have been paid; and the 
class, who have money to &; , and spend | total cost is rave ate ; as 
Fare y Bneat Ange Bh A ee | total cost is always greater than was 
of iest a ANT TO REACH THAT expected. A much simpler and better 

Ss so, secure space at the agenvies, | 4. ential a “es 
or of THE GANNETT & MORSE CONCERN | Way to do advertising is to make all 





AvGusTA, MAINE. inquiries at and send all ordersthrough 
: | the Newspaper Advertising Bureau of 
A COMPARISON. | Geo. P. Rowell & Co., No. 10 Spruce 





iSt., New York. By doing this the 

To send a postal card to 20,000] cost is not increased and the work is 
people will cost $200 for the cards, | better done, and more promptly : fur- 
$25 for writing the addresses and $25 | thermore, the newspapers like this way 
for printing the communication to be | best, for the Advertising Bureau is 
made. PRINTERS’ INK goes weekly | the New York agency of nearly all 
to over 20,000 persons interested — leading newspapers of the 
advertising, and will insert a quarter- | a . 
page advertisement (size of a pam CISMIIIIIIIIISIIIIIIITR, 
card) for $12.50 a week. N 

PRINTERS’ INK is read carefully| 
through by every man who sees it. 
Printed postal cards usually go into 
the waste-basket without reading. 

For $12.50 PRINTERS’ INK will do| 
work that will cost $250 to do your- 
self. For $650 you can address 20,000 
people interested in advertising once 
a week for a year: and tell a new 
story every time. 

PRINTERS’ INK solicits the careful 
consideration of these facts by pub- 
lishers who wish to secure the atten- 
tion and patronage of advertisers. 

Address Geo. P: Rowell & Co., 
Publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, No, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 
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TEEL PENS 
Are the Best 


Samples of the leading numbers will 
be sent FREE on_receipt of return 
stage, 2cents. The Spencerian 
en Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 


(LALLA AAA AAA AAA AAA 
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American Newspaper Directory APER4 BOOK 


—or— 


ba \ATIVERTISING °°, 2e° 
1890. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS [N NEW YORK 
CITY, with ie Rates. 
DAILY ’ EWSPAP RS IN CITIES OF 
Twenty-second Annual Volume, more than 150,000 RS. IN IN CITIES OF 
pnt toe 9 ) 

Fourteen Hundred and Fifty-two “THEB een Sy IST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, 
Pages. Price, FIVE DOLLARS. oman aa 33 town of oer population 
—_—— and Ae | important county se; 

This work is the source of informationon| ONE NEWSPAPER a, A “STATE: the 

Statistics of Newspapers in the United States | best one for an adve' 

and Canada. STATE COMBINATIONS IN b rhe ag AD- 
Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, | vertisements ere inserted at half 

Politicians and the Departments of the Gov- A SMALL LIST TO ADVERTI +4 EVERY 

ernment rely upon its statements as the | section of the country: a choice selection, 

recognized authority. made with great care, yulded by long experi- 
It gives a brief description of each place | ence. 

in which newspapers are published, stating| [LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A COMPLETE 

name of county, population of place, etc., etc. | List of all papers issuing regularly more than 
It gives bet names of all Newspapers and | 25,000 co 

















other Periodicals. NINE baka. AINS IN ADVERTISING FOR 
It gives tbe Politics, Religion, Class or |ex erimento: 

Characteristics. } HARGAINS iN ADVERTISING IN DAILY 
It gives the Days of Issue. | Newspapers in many cities and towns; offers 


It gives the Editor’s name. peculiar inducements to some advertisers. 
It gives the Publisher’s name. | CLASS JOURNALS, AN EXTENSIVE 
It gives the Size of the Paper. | List of the very best. 
It gives the Subscription Price. 6.364 VILLAGE 
It gives the Date of Establishment. a or 
It gives the Circulation. NEWSPAPERS— 
It gives the Names of all Papers in each | more than one-half 
County, and also shows the "geowraphic al|of all the American 
section of the State the County is located in. | w, eeklies—in which 
It also contains many valuable Tables and | advertisements are 












ifications 
ee any address on receipt of price, by —, yi pny | 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., the whole lot. 
PUBLISHERS, | Book sent to any 
(Newspaper Ad vertising Bureau), | address for 
ro Spruce St., New York. | THIRTY Cc tn 





Poultry for Profit. 











S NOT A SPECIAL, Fanciers’ paper; but devoted en- 
tirely to the interests of those persons on farms, and in the 
suburbs of towns, who keep a few hens, thus reaching 

all classes. For this reason it is coming rapidly to the front 
as a General Advertisers’ Medium. 


Farm- - POULTRY, 
22 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


For rates, etc., address 
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7D iike Goddess fortune will certwniy smuc le upon those’ 
WE who take the ilustrated advertisements issued by 
(eprial ea, Ue, (Rooms 72 
¢ for specimen 
_& [rent forwarded wy © 


&73 Tribane/ .* 
and they wi, 






Sree of ches gee) When 
you send 


for 
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J ilastrated } 
\ Rove RTEMENTS 


nature 
of your 


business. 





Last week the average! The Largest Order for Advertising 


daily circulation of THE 


TOLEDO (O.) DAILY 
BLADE was....... 11,783 
The smallest day 
ee ee 11,300 
And the largest day 
he dock a sehen 13,600 


A very nice gain. 

No other daily paper in 
Ohio, outside of Cleveland) 
or Cincinnati, has so large 
a circulation. 


The circulation of THE 
TOLEDO WEEKLY 
BLADE is always above 
100,000. For advertising 
rates in either edition, ad- 


dress 
THE BLADE, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


October 25th, 1890, 





TOLEDO, Ohic, 


and strong enough to carr 





IN MONTHLY PERIODICALS 


Ever Given in the World I a Single 
Advertiser to a | Single Publisher ! 


ALLEN’s LisTsS 
receive an order for advertising —" to 
TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND 

SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS! 


No other publisher will receive this line of ad- 
vertising, pecause, as the advertiser states 
‘There exist no other motsope good enough 


Honest count wins! Hasuite to 
win! 


advertisers 
High = = yf ae ulation wins! All- 
round merit wins! N’S LISTS have been 
and are paying thei aene better than any 
other general advertising mediums in America, 

8 the reason why they are receiving the 
LARGEST patronage of any General Advertising 
Mediums in America. 


OFFIcE oF R. W. SEARS, ' 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 29th, 1890. | 
E. C. ALLEN, Esq., Augusta, Maine. 
Dear Sir—I have this day made a contract with 
Charles H. Fuller’s Advertising Agency for five 
thousand lines in the advertising columns of 
Allen’s Lists, to be used in twelve issues of same, 
commencing September, 1890. 
ve, as you know, advertised to a considera- 
ble extent for years, using all the best advertising 
mediums. I have had phenomenal returns from 
Allen’s Lists. Ac os to their cost they have 
not only paid m ut immensely better, 
than any otber seedtamne, and it is for this reason 
that I am now able to patronize them so exten- 
sively. This heavy amount of ones, of five 
thousand lines in twelve issues will be given to 
no other publisher and will phe in no other 
mediums, for the t my experience has 


reason t 
demonstrated that there exist no other meciums 


good enough and strong enough to carry it. 
R. 


Very truly yours, W. BEARS. 
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A GREAT CHANCE FOR 


HUSTLING NEWSPAPER MEN | 


Do You Wish to Publish an Illustrated Weekly ? 











THE PICTORIAL WEEKLIES enable every city and town in the United States to have 
its own pent hy weekly, hendoomety B prorat ona filled with matter Ry y and 
literary, by the best metropolitan talent L WEEKLIES prope re in New 
York each week a 16-page paper. One side of the sheet, e: panna, is filled with the highest- 
class artistic and literary matter, mostly humorous in character, The other side, 8 pages, 

ft blan THE PICT — WEEKLIES, in addition, print a 4 e cover. 

These sheets thus printed are sh tipped each week to local publishers in the various cities 

The local publi isher jes — in advance eight pages of local matter, 
consisting of Editorial, Political, Soeety, th ot prometie and other news. This matter 
is prin on the = of the sheet left blank b oy TH. CTORIAL WEEKLIES. The sheets 
are then folded, the 4-page cover put on, and the te _. publication, consisting of high- 
class —— and literary matter and local news, is ready for delivery. 

‘ . rst page contains the engraved head of the local paper, the date line and an 
original cartoon 
is a arrangement iin the booed publisher to produce a paper such as it would be 
make outside of New York City. Ita venables him to sell ata 
price which makes AL -— by other local sani 

We want good, earnest men to establish these weeklies in the - not already 
covupied. It does not require a great deal of capital, and, if conducted properly, these 
type become profitable and powerful in Lay J a iocalities. If you are responsi- 

le and in earnest, send for further particulars 


THE PICTORIAL WEEKLIES COMPANY, 
28 West 23d St., New York. 


This Paper | 


| 
is read every week by more than 
TWENTY THOUSAND business 


et ours, % If YOU WISH 


Every Publisher ’ 
of a newspaper, who wishes to TO Advertise 


attract the attention of advertis- 
ers, should advertise in 


Printers Ink. Anythin g 


To Print Anywhere 


and mail a thousand postal cards 
costs not less than $12.50; a 


quarter page advertisement in AT A . 
PRINTERS’ INK is printed more | ny time 
than TWENTY THOUSAND | 

TIMES, and costs but $12.50. | WRITE TO 


| Gro. P. RowE.i & Co. 


| 
No. 10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 




















Every Publisher 


of a newspaper, who wishes to 
attract the attention of advertis- 
ers, should advertise in 





Printers’ Ink. | 








PRINTE 


THE $3 List! 


Bargains in } OES 





Daily Ne ewspaper 


Many nied Cities and Towns. 


Advertisers may select any 50 or more 
Dailies from the list at a cost of 3; per inch, 
a month, per paper; and the advertisement 
will be also inserted gratis in the Weeklies of 
the Dailies, as named in the catalogue. 

A one-inch advertisement inserted one 
month in the entire dist (including 287 Dailies 
and 260 Weeklies) costs $750. Ped For three 
months, $2,250, less 10 per cent., or $2,025 net. 

The combined monthly issue of the Dailies 
is 9,069,800 copies, and of the Weeklies, 
2,159,000 copies. 

Advertisements are forwarded the day the 
order is received, and prompt insertion is 
guaranteed. 

For any selection of less than 50 of the 
papers approximately low figures will be 
given on application. 


The LIST WILL BE SENT FREE, 
UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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TO PUBLISHERS. 


Any publisher of a Newspa- 
per who desires to educate his 
of 
with a view of 


patrons on the subject 
advertising, 
causing them to become more 
liberal advertisers, may sub- 
scribe for a limited number 
of copies of PRINTERS’ INK, 
to be sent 
names, and may pay for their 


to designated 
subscriptions by inserting an 
of Geo. P. 

Advertising 
in full settlement at 
his schedule advertising rates, 
without discount or commis- 
sion. 


advertisement 
Rowell & Co's 
Bureau, 


Publishers wishing to 
avail themselves of this offer 
may address PRINTERS’ INK, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New 
York, stating the number of 





subscriptions desired. 





ST. LOUIS 


Journal of Agri 


Established 
as Years, 


culture. 


A Large Weekly Farm, Family and Stock Paper. 


The average weekly circulation of this Paper is not 


not equaled by any similar publication in the U. 8. 





Sworn Unimpeachable Testimony of the 
Paid a. of the Journal 
Agriculture. 

e present po sworn statements herewith 
ot’ the circulation of the JOURNAL OF AGRI- 
panes showing its paid issue to subscrib 

ers to be 40,750 copies. This is the largest 
circulation ot =e strictly agricultural per 
in the Uni tates issued weekly. 
crease in —t. 4 — 
dented in the history of 
bids fair to reach 50,000 j—F before Jan- 
uary 1, 1891. 


The Publishers’ Sworn Statement. 
Phil ce, being duly sworn, says he ts the 
President of the Sournal of Agriculture Co., 
publishers of the JOURNAL OF ‘AGRICULTURE, 
and that the circulation of the JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE to actual paid subscribers is 
£0,750 co copies weekly, and that the average 
issue, ch includes sample copies for the. 
past six months, has ex: .700 
copies weekly. to CHEW, President. 
it. Louis, Oct, 28, 18% 
Subscribed and sworn 4 before me this) 
28th day of October, OSEPH P. WHYTE 
Notary Public ¢ woity of St. Louis, Mo. 
My term aa Jul 





iT. LOUIS OFFICE OF THE 
Levis SxipgeR Sons Parer Co., ¢ 
. Third S8t., St. Louis, Mo." 5 


313 
Cc. D. Gana being duly, sworn this Octo- 
ber 28th, 1890, says: “Ia he St. Louis rep-| 
resentative of The Louis Snider Sons Com- 


pany, manufacturers of print paper, and that 


I am furnishing to to Scott & Richarz Press 
Room Company the print paper for the 
Weekly JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, and that 
the actual number of sheets of paper fur- 
nished for the Weekly JOURNAL OF AGRICUL- 
ture is Ferty Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Yi y (40,750). 

lalso ney, that it takes one sheet of this 
paper, 344¢x4 inches, to make one complete 
copy Of the JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


. D. GARNETT. 
Subscribed and orm to before me this 
th day of October, 1890. we 


Josern P. 
Notary Public, City o of St. Soo "Mo. 
My term expires July 7th, 1893. 
( 
Mo. oS 


OFFICE OF Scort & Richarg 
duly sworn this Oc 
A Ly of the 


Press Room Co., PUBLICATION PrR’T 
m Company, 





No. 110 8. Ninth St., St. Louis, 
Stewart Scott shes 
ber 2th, 1890, sages heis 
Scott & Richarz 
| his co: mpen z pas ery pm = the press 1 - 
| or the Weekly JouRNAL OF AGRICULTURE for 
@ past seven (7) years, and that the actual 
| fond weekly of the JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 


|is now (Oct. 28, 189) Ferty Thousand 
XTE, seven Hundred and Fifty (40,750) 
| Cogtes, am and that we mail said paper, and that 
|not exceeding 


| over from above ed 

SrTr 7 Scott, President. 
Subscribed and ener to before me this 

| 8th day of October, 1890. 


Jos 
Notary Public, City 0 
My term expires July th, 


ern P. WHYTE 
of St. Louis, "Mo. 
1898. 





For Advertising Rates address the Advertising Agents or 


PHIL CHEW, Prest., 


St. Leuis, Mo. 
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The Mirror and Farmer 


FOR 1801. 


SEVEN MAMBRINO-WILKES COLTS AND FILLIES 


—AND— 


SIOO IN CASH 


—TO BE=— 


8AGIivEn TO AGENTS.« 


$100 for PRIZE ESSAYS on MAPLE-SUGAR MAKING. 


23 








The MIRROR AND FARMER, published at Manchester, N. H., is the 
eading agricultural weekly in New England, having a larger circulation than 
any other farming and family paper in the Eastern States. It employs the 
best writer on Dairy subjects in this country, and in this department has no 
peer. Its Horse department has a reputation for completeness and excellence 
unequaled by that of any other paper not devoted exclusively to horse sub- 
‘ects. In its Poultry, Veterinary, and other departments pertaining to live 
stock, it occupies a place in the forefront, while its editorials upon the live 
topics of the day elicit praise from opponents and rivals. It is also a good 
news paper. For 1891 it means to be better than ever before. The best writ- 
ers in this country on topics pertaining to improved farming will be employed. 





PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR; TO UNION VETERANS, 75 cents a year. 





The MIRROR AND FARMER does not employ traveling canvassers, but 
wants alive agent in every town to procure subscribers. Very liberal cash 
commissions are allowed on all subscriptions; but as an incentive and 
reward for zealous, active work, I shall give to the agents who send in the 
seven largest clubs for 1891, seven of the get of the elegant stallion Mambrino 
Wilkes, 2.2834 (sire of Arthur Wilkes, 2.2214, and R. M. Wilkes, 2.2514) from 
one to three years old, the one getting the largest club having first choice, the 
getter of the next largest club second choice, and soon. The only condition is 
that the clubs shall be limited to one town, so that all may have a fair chance. 

In order that agents in small towns may have a stimulus to work, we will 
give one hundred dollars in cash, divided into purses of $50, $25, $15 and $10, 
for largest clubs in proportion to population. The agent getting the greatest 
number of subscribers in any town in proportion te the whole number of in- 
habitants as shown by the last census will take the first prize, and the next 
largest the second prize, and so on. A town with five hundred inhabitants 
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affords just as good an opportunity to secure one of these prizes as a town of 
ten thousand. No agent will be entitled to more than one prize. 

Any town in the United States or Canada may compete for either of our 
prizes, and the one who first applies for the agency, provided he has the 
indorsement of the postmaster, will get it. Circulars with full particulars sent 
on application. 


Specimen Copies free to any address. 


2-0-0 : 


$100.00 


For ‘* MIRROR AND FARMER” PRIZE ESSAYS 





ON MAPLE-SUGAR MAKING. 


In view of the impetus likely to be given to the maple sugar interest of the 
country by the government bounty of two cents a pound on all that will test 
ninety degrees by the polariscope, the MIRROR AND FARMER will give $100 for 
essays on maple sugar making, divided into four prizes of $50, $25, $15 and 
$10, for the best four essays, each essay to contain not less than 1,500 words 
nor more than 3,000, and to give the details in clear and concise language of 
the best method of sugar-making, from the tapping of the trees until the sugar 
is ready for market, the essays to be sent in before January 1, 1891. The 
merits of the several essays will be determined by a committee of thoroughly- 
posted and practical, but disinterested, sugar-makers. We reserve the right to 
use any or all of the essays not receiving an award, or any part of any of them 
which we may deem of special merit. The awards will be made on or before 
the 15th of March next. 

Send all essays to the undersigned, marked Persona’, The importance of 
the maple sugar interest has not hitherto been duly appreciated. A glance at 


the figures of the census of 1880 shows the magnitude of this industry : 


State. Pounds State. Pounds. 
Wow Tampehive.......c.iccccccvcece DSRS DOG TIE, 0 0 oct vecsccvedvcscccs 44,092 
ED G.ibthegnsssevnetnceneseete 11,261,077 | Maine,....... ‘on <- Se 
Basenchasetts.... ccccccscccecce SIRSER | PeMrccdaconcecscocensrccesesvees 15,069,141 


These figures are for the New England States alone. Now let us look at 


the product of maple sugar in the remaining sugar-making States : 











State. Pounds, State. Pounds 
Ne aie ie Lok vee ks . 80,193 | New Jersey.........4.. eee 2,496 
Di niimenaesly «niebeinan’ ee a se eeee- 10,693,619 
ass ettubuciias séccbencedone 50,710 North Carolina,.... 2,496 
Kentucky iavececnenbauveesine Bt Pics dnamoemidwnntves ns. obwésinien 2,895,782 
I ands: a: conaisbbcpaeteds 176,076 | Pennsylvania 2,866,010 
EET ERE R eae - 39423.149 | Tennessee. 31,296 
Minnesota Redg des Minkeaeanie 76,972 | Virginia...... 85,693 
RETESET ESS 38,964 | West Virginia ; or inx aioe 10,866 
edn deckwkicnwn sana 402 | Wisconsin........ oaseecetcusene 448,887 

| Total, sewHOoeTeDsesonesceseseews 21,505,266 
Address all letters and communications to 


J¢ I | N B. & LA R K I :, Editor and Proprietor, 


MANCHESTER, N.H. 
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This Hand 


Calls your attention 
to these papers: 


Sunday School Times, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Journal. 
Messenger 


Lutheran. 


BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore Baptist. 
Episcopal Methodist. 





If your mind acts on the hint given to your 
eye, you will act at once to make known 
through these favorite Home Journals what 
you have to sell to prosperous householders. 

These Religious Weeklies have the loving 
confidence of over 260,000 such families. 

We can put you in the way to talk to them 
at little cost, less trouble, but with a great 
deal of valuable indorsement, providing what 
you have to sell appeals to them. If it 
doesn’t, we do not want your order. 

But we shall be glad to talk to you about it. 










One The Religious 
Pe.sitt 
vertisin 
— Press 
Without Duplication 
4 - c in — 
of Circulation These 18 Weeklies > : Association, 
HOME 14 BEST en | $ months 
JOURNALS WEEKLIES $32.90 | $118.44 | $342.16 Chestnut 
Every Week Over * families. estnu 
Over 260,000 Copies : & Tenth Sts., 


Religious Press Philadelphia, Pa. 


Association (Mutual Life 
Phila Building.) 
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NEWSPAPERS 


OF 


KNOWN 
CIRCULATION 


MABK 


There are no secret processes in the publication of 


The Kansas City Star. 


Advertisers may go into the press room whenever they please and 
stay as long as they like, any day or every day. 

And they are invited to examine the circulation books. 

For the week ending November Ist, the circulation of THE 
KANSAS CITY STAR was as follows : 

Monday, Oct. 27 

Tuesday, Oct. 28............ 

Wednesday, Oct. 29 

Thursday, Oct. 30..... 

Friday, Oct. 31 

Saturday, Nov. 1 


THE WEEKLY STAR. 


The Weekly issue of the STAR for the past three months has been 
as follows : 


Thursday, October 23.......... sseccccccsscccses pee Copies. 
” “ ee 32,407 o 

” a ; -31,900 

sad Besa ‘ 31,523 
September 25 cose 30,983 

- 18 .-- 30,569 

sa 11 30,200 

« 4 bed -29,418 

August 2S8...... 28,757 

aad Pi ecssss 27,757 

“ Bi iiindssinxnwnvandendiesecereisdee 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
SPECIAL ACENT, 
13, 14 & 16 Tribune Building, 317 Chamber of Commerce, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 




















caer 
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THE YANKEE BLADE. 

ES 

POTTER & POTTER, Publishers, 
86 and 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


TABLISHED 1841. 





Issued every Saturday. Subscription price, 
$3.00 a year. One year to new subscribers, 
on trial, $1.00. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
Advertisements received for the YANKEE 
BLADE at the rate of 75 cents per agate line, 
with the usual discounts for time and space. 
DISCOUNTS. 
TIME. SPACE. 
To be used within 1 year 
3 mos.,13 w.,10 prcent. 500 lines, 10 per cent. 
«9g IB 8s 100 “ Ww" « 
mw“ f2% a « 200 “§ ae 
READING Notices, $1.50 per count line; Reading 
Notices, when accom ying an advertisement 
in same issue, two-thirds rate. No FREE READ- 
ING NOTICES, SPECIAL POSITION, 25 per cent 
extra, 
All advertisements, to insure insertion, must be 
in the office of publication twelve days ahead 
of date of paper 





GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 130,000 copies weekly. 

In Chicago men are not easily as- 
tonished by new ideas, hence the fol- 
lowing letter from one of the most 
prominent publishing houses in that 
city is of more than ordinary interest 
to our readers : 





CHICAGO, 10, 27, 1890. 
Messrs. Porter & Potrer, Boston, Mass., 
Pubs. 7he Yankee Blade: 

Gentlemen—Any one who has the nerve to 
solicit advertising by telegraph deserves, we 
think, encouragement, and we take pleasure 
in inclosing copy for 20 lines advertisement in 
your 250,000 guaranteed November issue. We 
have shut down on every one, but cannot re- 
sist this, Yours truly, 

(Signed) Lairp & Les. 

In this connection it will not be 
amiss to remark that telegraphing for 
advertising orders has for a long time 
been the habit of the publishers of 7%e 
Yankee Blade, and is only one of the 
many original devices employed by 
these publishers for booming their busi- 
ness. The result of their energy and 
originality is seen in the already enor- 
mous circulation of Zhe Yankee Blade, 
and the consequent proud distinction 
of their paper being already known 
among advertisers as the best advertis- 
ing medium in America, the advertis- 
ing rates for which are given at the 
head of this page. 





THE Novembcr number of the Vew 
England Magazine improves on what 
was already a first-class publication. 
The management are following the 
policy of greatly enlivening it, without 
allowing it to lose any of its former 
dignity. The illustrations are by the 





most eminent American artists. Its 
stories are of the best, and its articles 
on the weighty topics of the day are by 
the recognized leading thinkers of the 
country. We understand that the man- 
agers of this very successful magazine 
are shortly to advance their advertising 
rates. We would advise advertisers to 
take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity to obtain space at reasonable 
rates in a publication which is rapidly 
reaching a point where it will be rivaled 
by none. We take pleasure in refer- 
ring any one in search of further in- 
formation to the New /:ngland J/aga- 
zine, Boston, Mass. 





GO ON! GO ON! 


Muse of the Yankee Brians, for flight 
Still plume your wings and ne'er alight; 
Though the Religious Press may choose 
To call back its erratic Muse, 

Go on! go on! 


Go on! go on! through storm and stress 
And sing your song of righteousness ; 
Let jealous critics bark and mew 
And frighten other Muses—you 

Go on! goon! 
—s os 





THE Amesbury Vehicle is undoubt- 
edly the most effective advertising me- 
dium for the carriage and accessory 
trades in the United States. By its 
neat appearance, and its many new 
ideas, it has taken a prominent place 
among the trade journals of America, 
Any one interested in this line of busi- 
ness should put themselves in commu- 
1ication with the Amesbury Publishing 
Co., Boston, Mass. 





THe New England Fireside is an- 
other publication to which we beg to 
call the special attention of our readers 
as a valuable advertising medium. It 
is published, in connection with Zhe 
Yankee Blade, by Messrs. Potter & 
Potter, Boston, Mass. It is a journal 
of interest to the ladies of the house- 
hold, and is read by a hundred thou- 
sand ladies every month. It cannot 
be excelled as an advertising medium 
for those wishing to reach ladies in 
their own homes. 





THE publications briefly mentioned 
by us on this page may be taken as 
standards of the several different styles 
of literature which they represent. Our 
object in mentioning them is to give to 
our readers four typical advertising 
mediums, each of which ranks at 
the head of the class to which it 
belongs. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


WILSON’S 
CLIPPER GUT INK 


is GUARANTEED to be the 





Best 25c. Ink in the Market. 





For printed specimens see the New York 
“Illustrated News’’ and the New York 
“Clipper.” Send for SPECIAL 
PRICES and DISCOUNTS 
for CASH ORDERS. 


Address 
W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Co. (L’t’d), 
140 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 
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A 


Our 
(Sountry Home, 


NEW YORK, 


HAS A PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION LIST OF 


MORE THAN 100,000. 


We prove our circulation by affidavits, or by postage receipts We will accept 


DA pad prraapapapadbapaddwha 
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good business, either direct or through any responsible advertis- 
ing agency, subject to proof of above circu 


lation, or make no charge. 
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Our Country Home 


Is published monthly, and is to-day recognized as one of the 
Leading Rural Home Journals of America. 


Each Number consists of Sixteen to Twenty-four Pages, 
handsomely illustrated and well printed. 





A AAAAAAAAyAys 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
Ordinary Advertisements .................0..e0.00s 60 Cents per Agate Line. 
DISCOUNTS. 
DS TRBEING . ceccccsscvecccnccescccnscvcssvesccesscvescosce 5 per cent. 
I A cuceibaticdetddscdvenssavedbntndscbeneccsecercs 10 per cent. 
BD FE vec cckasecnsscatyecosesosecccvesessesesuceseene 15 per cent. 


SEND COPY and ORDER AT ONCE FOR NEXT ISSUE, 


OUR COUNTRY HOME PUBLISHING CO., 


88 Fulton St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


FACILITIES—the best 
SERV 1Chk—honest 
JUDGMEN1—excellent 
CHA RGES—Sfair 
ADVANTAGES—many 
EXPERIENCh—25 years 
PROOF—A ~ {tnal order sent to 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 SPRUCE ST., N. Y. 

















Miscellanies. 





OUR JOURNALISTIC EDUCATORS, 
Constable Peters—You'll hev tocome to the 


lock-up, Mister ; there’s a town ordinance 
ag’ in’ = travelin’ Eyetalians. 
Mr. Fellowcraft—Hold on; I’m a reporter 


on the Daily What Next, and I’ve been as- 
signed to get upa story on *‘ A Week with a 
Dancing Bear,” for our Sunday edition— 
here’s my badge !— Puck. 

It was a bloodthirsty country editor 
who announced to his readers that “a num- 
ber of deaths are unavoidably postponed.” 
New Orleans Picayune. 

‘*T am always getting stuck, 
the type. 

** Nevertheless I have a very good impres- 
sion of you,’’ answered the paper.— £.x. 

The following curious advertisement 
appeared not long ago in a newspaper in 
Paris: *‘ A lady having a pet dog whose hair 
is of a rich mahogany color desires to engage 
a footman with whiskers to match,” —£x. 


e We gave you a good notice in our 


” said 


paper. 

“Oh, did you? Well, don’t do it again. I 
don’t mind your saying cur vegetables are 
delicious and the milk pure, but when you add 
that our butter speaks for itself we object.— 
Munsey's Weekly. 


Art Note.—Pictures of distinguished 
persons are quite common in the newspa- 

rs now, We notice one of the man who 

‘scratched twenty-eight years,” though 
whether he did it to his ticket or his cuticle 
is not shown; and there is a resurrection of 
old Mrs. Yours-for-health, with a smile on her 
face that, if not exactly all wool, is at least a 
yard wide.—/udge. 

A Lover Ready for Death.—‘‘ Why 
was young Fobbs so anxious to be _assigne d to 
the charity concert last night?” asked the 
managing editor of the city editor. 

**] think it was because his best girl sang a 
solo in it, and he wanted a chance to write a 
lot of. gush about her, and make himself 
solid 

” And why is he so anxious this morning to 
be sent to do the revolution in the Argentine 
Re public? . inquired the managing editor. 

I’ve an idea,’’ answered his subordinate, 
“that it is because Fobbs tried to grow criti- 
cally enthusiastic over his girl’s chest notes, 
and they came out in the paper this morning 
as ‘chestnuts,’’’—Prttsburgh Dispatch. 
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INK. 


to fill 


Foreman—I 
up the last column. 

Editor—Well, run in one of those letters on 
“‘the burning questions of the moment ”’ that 
we had sent in about eight months ago. 
Town Topics. 

The Western paper that referred to 
the leader of the party as the *‘ greatest chief 
among them all,”’ and by a compositorial error 
called him **the greatest thief among them 
all,’’ came out in deep mourning the next day 
for the editor.--L ight. 


The Evil That Men Do, etc.—City 
Editor: Here’s a sad piece of intelligence. 
Hare, the poet, is dead. 

Copy Reader—Dead? Hovwray! 

City Editcr—Yes ; but he left ten thousand 
unpublished poems.—/oughkheepsie (N. }.) 
Star. 

Reporter—Can I see Mrs. B. ? 

Servant—She's out, sir. 

Reporter—One of the tamily, then? 

Servant—All out, sir. 


want something 


Reporter—Well, wasn’t there a fire here 
last night ? 
Servant—Yes; but that’s out, too.—Zx. 


Managing Editor (to Funnyquill, 
who has been running some naughty jokes)— 
Mr. Funnyquill, I notice that there is some- 
thing very original about your writings lately. 

Funnyquill—Indeed, sir? In what way do 
you find that quality particularly evident ? 

Managing Editor—In “ original sin,’’—Sos- 
ton Traveller. 

Testy Merchant—Didn’t I tell you 
we wanted no advertising ? 

Canvasser—Yes, 

Testy Merchant—W ell, what are you wait- 
ing for? 

Canvasser (calmly)—The sheriff.—Chicago 
Figaro. 

An Average Couple.—Husband (im- 
patiently): The idea of asking such a ques- 
tion as that, It’s disgraceful to be such an 
ignoramus, Why don’t you read the papers? 

Wife (tartly)—Because you grab the paper 
as quick as it comes, pore over it all through 
breakfast, then stick it in your pocket to read 
down-town, and, finally, forget to bring it 
home. 

Husband (repentantly)—Humph! Well, my 
dear, | will order two papers and leave one 
here. Which paper shall I get for you ? 

Wife (joyously )\—Get me the Daily Blanket, 
dear. That has all the dry-goods bargains,— 
New York Weekly. 

City Editor of Zhe Whirled to 
Managing Editor—I have just had a conver- 
sation with a young man who seeks a position 
as reporter on this paper. 

Managing Editor—Does he appear honest 
and truthful ? 

City Editor —I am afraid not, sir. 

Managing Editor—])oes he look sensitive ? 

City Editor—No, sir 

Managing Editor—Does he seem 
gent and respectable ? 

City Editor—No, sir. 

Managing Editor—Do you think he would 
have any regard for other people's feelings ? 

City Editor—No, sir 

Managing Editor—Very well. Ascertain 
whether he has any conscience, and if not as- 
sign him to work on the society columns.— 

Town Topics. 


intelli- 








